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We are accustomed to regard play as the escape of surplus 
energy, as a life of semblance and shamming in comparison with 
serious work and reverent worship, as something to be avoided 
when we engage in religious exercises. But current psychology is 
undermining these views and is giving us wonderful revelations 
of the function of play in religious mental economy. 

In discussing this subject, I shall take up in a preliminary way 
the scope of play, its purpose, and the relation of this purpose to 
the purpose of religion, and then briefly review the salient char- 
acteristics of play, showing their relation to the religious life. 

The introduction of the natural-history method in psychology 
has completely changed our conception of play—its nature, its 
function, its evolution and development, and its meaning; and, 
with the new significance discovered in play, comes a new inter- 
pretation of human functions, such as education, morality, art, and 
religion. To understand the nature of religion, therefore, we must 
know something of the biological réle of play. 

Play is self-expression for the pleasure of expression. This 
definition is very general and is subject to criticism, but it desig- 
nates adequately that conception of play which I wish to present. 

Play enters into the life of all normal individuals, young and 
old; into all the capacities, from the simplest sensory motor activi- 
ties up to the highest exhibition of reason, sentiment, and will. 
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The senses develop largely through play with them. Watch the 
infant discover his ears; investigate his nose; pat-a-cake with his 
hands; splash in the water; grope, reach, grasp, and fumble, in 
all sorts of ways with touch and muscle sense. These semi-random 
touch plays refine the sense of touch, develop the ability to locate 
touch, and give meaning and pleasure to these experiences by 
founding and enriching associations. Basking in the sun is a 
temperature play. Many of our sweetmeats are eaten, not for 
the food value, but for the tickling of the sense of taste. We even 
play with the bitter and sour. To enjoy the scent and fragrance 
of flowers is to play upon the sense of smell. 

But as we live essentially to enjoy the higher senses of sight and 
hearing, the delights of play center in these. All sorts of racket— 
ringing, rapping, cracking, and shouting—appeal to us at some 
stage of development. These gradually refine themselves as in 
the appreciation of rhythm, accent, pitch, melody, and harmony. 
The child plays with the cruder sounds first, because he must 
master them before he can appreciate the refinements of percep- 
tion. At first, all sounds are alike to him. He learns their differ- 
ences by play. The play.in producing sounds runs parallel to 
the play in appreciating sounds. To be able to make sounds is 
a continual source of pleasure and profit. There is a close connec- 
tion and a gradual transition from the youngster’s racket and 
howl to the set and labored music lesson of the adult. Music 
often becomes a drudgery to the adult, because in his artificial 
culture the student is not allowed the freedom of play, but is 
forced to make sounds according to command and rule. The 
artist who is a genius reaches his highest mastery through play. 
We gain mastery of the voice, for example, far more by play than 
by work. The development of music and poetry is, in a marked 
way, the direct result of play. When genuine, they are play. 

Colored nature, colored pictures, colored faces, colored dress 
and ornaments, are a large part of the source of enjoyment in life. 
Life is equally a play with form, as in the playful imitation of 
nature in drawing, painting, sculpture, architecture, etc., not to 
mention the forerunners of all these in child play. 

The scope of play in motor development is coextensive with 
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motor life. Children are very active. The child first makes 
random movements, then he co-ordinates these with movements 
into sitting, then creeping, then walking, then jumping, then 
balancing and difficult tricks, then dancing, skating, gymnastics, 
physical sports, etc. The capacity for using tools develops through 
a hierarchy of plays. Handling is notorious in children. Watch 
the picking, tearing, lifting, shaking, and throwing movements 
of the boy. See him lead the dog, the bird, the kite, and even his 
own playmates, thereby enjoying the pleasure of being a cause and 
feeling an extension of personality. Curiosity may lead to destruc- 
tion or construction. The same analytic instinct of curiosity 
which leads the child to destroy his toy for the purpose of analyzing 
it, makes the botanist and the theologian. Curiosity is back of 
plays of imitation, invention, collection, and building. The sand- 
pile forms itself into mountains, houses, rivers, lakes, living folk, 
and beasts in the constructive curiosity-play of the child. Take, 
for example, the collecting instinct; the boy’s pocket is paralleled 
only by the girl’s trunk. The little urchin who stuffs his pocket 
with pebbles, bugs, nuts, papers, doughnuts, and pennies is moved 
by the collecting instinct—the same instinct which fills our 
museums, our art galleries, and our churches. ‘‘Follow me and 
I shall make you fishers of men.” 

The projection of personality may be traced from infancy to old 
age. The child begins by dropping its play things and throwing 
everything helter-skelter. Later he enters into competition for 
distance, as with the sling-shot or discus. He learns to project 
himself by a blow as in handball, football, baseball, tennis, golf, 
etc., or by imparting skilful motions as in the spinning of bodies 
in pool, billiards, croquet, shuffle-board, and pebbles on water, 
and by projection toward an object as in shooting. Then there 
are reciprocal movements as in catching, dodging, parrying, and 
decoying. There is a progressive series of extensions of person- 
ality. 

Just as we play with our senses and our muscles, we play with 
our higher mental powers. Memory plays are favorite pastimes 
for young and old, primitive and civilized man. The power of 
reminiscence is one of the charms of life. Primitive man was a 
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story-teller. There is a pleasure in memorizing things that we 
need to remember, but we memorize a great deal merely for the 
pleasure of memorizing. Recognition gives a feeling of warmth 
and possession, as in the critical appreciation of a drama or in the 
interpretation of historical events. Still memory play is work in 
comparison with play in imagination. The effective novelist lives 
with his characters. It is the play illusion which makes the writing 
artistic. The same is equally true of the reading of fiction. The 
theater is a play-house; and from cradle to play-house, from story- 
telling to the building of a home, life is full of imagination-play. 
There is a pleasure in taking liberties with imagination. Novelty, 
shock, grotesqueness, etc., are obtained by allowing the unbridled 
imagination to express itself. This is the charm of reverie, mind 
wanderings, musings, and idlings. 

Much play is hard reasoning, for example, the game of chess, solu- 
tion of riddles, flash of wit, and the art of conversation, as in the 
clash of nothing against nothing. The feelings are perpetual objects 
of play. Even the cynic and grouchy Mr. Blue plays with his morbid 
love of bad news, tragedy, and misfortune. Indeed, we enjoy that 
tragedy most which is the truest picture of great misery. It is, of 
course, unnecessary to cite instances of play with agreeable feelings. 
There is much more exhibition of the will power in play than in 
work; as in plays which involve courage, discriminative action, 
self-control, etc. 

In short, a very large part, and that the most essential part, of 
the life of both child and adult is self-expression for the pleasure 
of expression. That is, to the player the immediate object of the 
play is pleasure in expression; but when we stand off to the side 
and take a biological view of this process, we see here as in the 
exhibition of other instinctive activities that nature makes the 
individual serve a part of more ultimate purposes. 

What, then, is the purpose of play? There seem to be two 
fundamental purposes traceable. The first is that which Karl 
Groos formulated so well fifteen years ago when he said that play 
is a preparation for life. There is a second purpose which I venture 
to distinguish from the first for the sake of clearness; this is that 
play is one of the chief realizations of life. We learn to live by 
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play; and much of the best part of life is play. Let us examine 
each of these in turn for a moment. 

Play is a preparation for life. Children, youth, and adults all 
play—not with the intention of preparing for life, for such a direct 
aim would defeat itself, but for some immediate satisfaction. It 
is when we take a large view of the situation, looking back, that 
we see how nature has worked out marvels of development through 
the operation of the instinct of play, and how man is essentially 
a playful being. 

With the conception of play, just outlined, in mind, we can see 
how both the mind and body have developed more through the 
exercise of play than through work. Sensory experience has 
gradually differentiated itself, acquired associations and responses, 
come under control of voluntary attention, and become discrimina- 
tive and serviceable through play; memory, imagination, concep- 
tion, judgment, and reasoning have been whetted, strengthened, 
and enriched through their exercise in play; affective life has 
become sensitive, differentiated, adapted, balanced, serviceable, 
and responsive through play; habits have been formed, instincts 
have been developed, impulses have been trained and brought 
under control, streams of subconscious activities have been strati- 
fied, and the power of attention has been acquired through play. 
In short, play has been the principal instrument of growth. We 
may conservatively say, without play, no normal adult cognitive 
life; without play, no healthful development of affective life; 
without play, no full development of will power. 

This is not denying the place of work and tasks deliberately 
undertaken for immediate ends other than pleasure; it is not 
denying the drudgery, the dull thuds, the wearing and tearing, 
obligatory exercise of mind and body; but it is laying emphasis 
upon the fact that when we view mental development as a bio- 
logical process we find that development takes place far more 
through play than through work. Of course we recognize that 
work and play are seldom clearly separated. Most of our life is 
a combination of the two, but the relative dominance of each may 
well be observed. 

In the same way, both introspection and objective observation 
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reveal to us that the moments of supreme satisfaction, the moments 
of highest realization and appreciation of life come from those 
activities which are most conspicuously characterized by play 
attitudes; either from play, pure and simple, or from work in 
which play motives dominate. What is it that the child is all 
interested in, all satisfied with—most effective and at homein? It 
is play or playful work. Witness the lives of developed men and 
women who have felt the thrill of satisfaction from life. These 
are the persons whose minds have been full of play; whose atti- 
tudes have been a spontaneous and natural expression. 

We have our work, our set tasks and duties; but those who get 
the most out of life are they who earn their daily bread in such work 
as they would be engaged in irresistibly even if they were not earn- 
ing their bread and butter by it. And they are the most fortunate 
who get their relaxation, rest, recreation, stimulations, self-expres- 
sion, etc., without making tasks of them. The things we do for 
the pleasure of doing are the rewards of life; they are the expres- 
sion of the larger and more natural self; they are the means which 
take us out of the ruts of necessity and give us inspiration, power, 
and satisfaction. 

The purpose of play, then, viewed as a biological process, is to 
prepare for life and to furnish a medium for the realization of life. 
Both the preparation and the immediate realization are most 
conspicuous in early years, but both continue throughout the period 
of normal adult life. Pity the man or woman who has lost the 
power toplay. The pleasure of self-expression is largely immediate 
in the early periods, but in the more mature life it is for more 
and more distant ends. 

The purpose of religion, we may say with Hoefding, is to supply 
an ultra-rational basis for conduct. This means life on a large 
scale—not for immediate pleasure or happiness only, not for self- 
control or wisdom only, not for law or duty only; but “‘to be in 
tune with the Infinite,’’ ‘‘to be under the influence of divine Will,” 
“‘to live in the Kingdom of God’’—in short, to do those things 
which we enjoy because we are a part of a larger whole—because 
they are a part of our higher nature. This I maintain is analogous 
to the purpose of play and, in large part, identical with it. 
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Religious life is the crown of life. It is the richest and most 
varied of our natures; yet it involves no faculty which is peculiarly 
or specifically religious. It is through our senses, our memory, 
our reasoning, our feelings, and our actions that we are religious. 
Then if play is the means of growth and a large source of enjoyment, 
as has just been maintained, it is this for religious life just as it is 
for social, ethical, or business life. And this is my thesis: Play is 
a preparation for religious life, and one of the chief means of its realiza- 
tion. We become religious through play and to be religious is 
often to play. 

To illustrate these propositions, let us pass in rapid review 
a few of the dominant traits of play and see how they singly, as 
well as in a group characterization, reveal the play attitude in 
religion. 

Religion is a growth; it is a preparation for greater life. Take 
out the element of growth from religion and you take out religion. 
And how does this growth come about? It comes through exercise. 
The labored, set, necessary exercise produces a servile, negative, 
and stale religion; the religion of love, happiness, and faith, on 
the other hand, grows through spontaneous self-expression for 
the love of expression. There is nothing more mysterious about 
this growth than about any other mental growth. Religious 
sensibility, religious discernment, religious ideas, religious emotions, 
religious habits, the religious self-surrender, all grow through the 
progressive exercise of these various capacities, in religion as well 
as out of religion. The sentiment of gratitude to God, for example, 
grows better and to a higher stature, through the spontaneous 
reaction to the vision of divine goodness by which the soul is set 
aglow, than through a set expression of gratitude as a matter of 
duty. So repentance is not so much an obligatory affair as the 
free and irresistible expression resulting from a progressive change 
in apperception. Our ceremonies, services, and observances, 
whatever purpose they serve, have much in common with games, 
play attitudes, sacrifices, and fictions which characterize play. 
We have been brought up to think that it is in the lower forms of 
religion that we find the play elements. True they are there, but 
religion has invariably been linked with ceremonials. Dancing, 
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for example, is not an uncommon element. Indians have their 
savage orgie dances in their religious feasts. The Book of Psalms, 
which is one of the most sturdy and virile expressions of religious 
consciousness, teems with exhortations to sing, shout, make a loud 
noise, play, and dance to the glory of the Lord. And we shall 
find that instead of play being a mark of inferior religious attitude, 
it may be regarded as a criterion of development as seen in the 
progressively evolving higher forms of religion. So far as we 
know, the highest type of religion is that type which grows through 
play. We learn to be ‘‘joyful in the Lord” by giving expression 
to this joy of freedom and power. From the singing of the gospel 
hymns to the rendition of the sacred oratorios, there is celebration. 
Many have an unformulated feeling that singing is for the purpose 
of pleasing God; but, of course, psychologically, the essential 
value lies in the ennobling influence upon the singer himself. Sing- 
ing about love, he becomes more loving; singing about Christ, 
he becomes more Christlike. And singing is a play. Dwelling 
upon the divine with spontaneous emotion is the surest way to 
cultivate the character of the divine. 

Man has an instinct to do everything he can do. Work and 
the necessities of life develop only a relatively small part of our 
instinctive resources. Masses of instinctive capacities would be 
lost were it not for play, which is the liberal educator. Play 
develops those racial capacities which have not been called forth 
by necessity. It is creative. It develops the possible man rather 
than the man of choice, or necessity. Woods Hutchinson says 
that we are all of about the same age, at least 12,000,000 years 
old. We have been millions of years in the making. Instinct is 
the conservator of the product of these millions of years, and play 
is the agent of this conservator. Religious life is instinctive. We 
are religious because we are religious organisms. We are born 
with the craving for self-realization along all lines; and this crav- 
ing satisfies itself through the channels of play. 

The sense of freedom is an essential and distinguishing trait 
in all play. Witness skating, coasting, sailing, golf, and the chase; 
plays of constructive imagination, and idealizing. And this we 
find prominent in religious life, the self-expression of the freed 
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soul. We play when we have opportunity for rest. Religion has 
always been associated with rest, which, by the way, usually 
means change of occupation; the Sabbath was given man as a 
religious institution. We play when we are free. Play has always 
been a breaking away from the bonds and cares of this world. 
“Behold the lilies of the field, they toil not neither do they spin.” 
We play when we are in need of recreation. Religion has been 
not only a haven of rest, but a fountain for the renewal of life’s 
energies. The freedom which comes from a sense of independence 
in movement and capacity for action in our ordinary play is very 
limited in comparison with that freedom which comes from taking 
hold of some aspect of Infinite Spirit. 

The most effective play is characterized by the experience of 
fascination. The dance, for example, when it is real play and not 
mere social labor, carries because the dancer falls into a state of 
diffuse and dreamy consciousness, intoxicated by the idea of 
pleasure, lulled by the automatic rhythmic movements, and 
soothed by the monotonous flow of the music. This element of 
facination or elation with mental intoxication may be seen in 
some degree in all play, be it the romping of the infant, the adoles- 
cent mating plays, the sport of youth, or the successful pastime of 
the adult. And this element of fascination and elation is one of the 
characteristics of religious life. We speak of religious life as serene. 
Religious devotion, religious faith, religious fervor, from that of 
the ignorant believer to that of the dominating seer and prophet, 
reveal this trait. The history of conversion, revivals, and great 
religious movements need not be reviewed to substantiate this 
claim. Religious heroism, as well as religious fanaticism, picture 
it. The transcendent joy of the sane and cultured devout man 
reveals it in its noblest form. Religion in all ages and forms has 
had devices for cultivating this fascination and elation. 

The feeling of extension of personality is a common cause and 
trait of play. This is clear in games of competition. The boy who 
flies his kite the highest is the towering boy of the bunch. The 
person who parries in wit and caps the climax is the master for the 
moment. Like freedom and fascination, this feeling of extension 
of personality finds its fullest expression in the religious attitude. 
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That communion with the Infinite which comes over one who 
worships in nature is a reaching out into the larger spiritual self. 
That new person which comes through regeneration measures its 
relation to the world in entirely new terms. Paul’s enumeration 
of the wonders that faith can do is true. Faith is power. Ina 
very real sense we are what we believe ourselves to be. 

A sense of fellowship is one of the traits as well as one of the 
results of play. Laying aside petty differences, interests, and 
points of vantage, the playing group fuses into a common conscious- 
ness on the plane of equality with common means, common inter- 
ests, and common enjoyment. Play is the making of social man. 
It is the bond of solidarity in the social group. We become like 
those with whom we play. Many of our religious conceptions are 
based on this idea of a fellowship attitude; such as the fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of mankind, the sacrifice of love, abounding 
grace, and the joy and comfort in spiritual inheritance. Christian 
fellowship is the supreme test of religion. Social life in the church 
is a fellowship. Church dinners are not given for the sole purpose 
of raising money. The institutional church operates its various 
branches not only for the economic results, but primarily for the 
development of the religious life. The kindergarten in our Sunday 
schools is the most serviceable form of religious instruction we have 
for that age of children. Boys’ military societies, students’ recep- 
tions, and pastors’ calls, have their function in building up fellow- 
ship. The psychology of childhood and adolescence is putting 
new life into religion among the young by seeking out and foster- 
ing natural religious impulses. I am, however, inclined to think 
that in many ways the high ideal of fellowship is being dragged 
down into the mere idea of being a good fellow and that the church 
needs to re-examine its social conception of fellowship. To force 
entertainment upon the youth does not develop the play attitude 
for which I am making a plea. Some of us have worshiped in 
the churches in which our Puritan forefathers forbade the use of 
the organ on the ground that it was an instrument of frivolity, and 
today these churches have pipe-organs, orchestras, and paid 
singers. Are we right, and were our forefathers wrong? Is not 
the fullest worship that which leads to a hearty self-expression ? 
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Would we not often profit by substituting a good congregational 
hymn for some of the operatic music in our churches? It is a good 
thing for the child to see good games going on around him, but it 
would be a mistake to hire acrobats to do all the playing for him. 
It is not the entertainment, but the genuine self-expression that 
develops fellowship. It is not amusement and having things done 
for you, but the feeling of responsibility and opportunity for doing 
your share with a free hand and a warm heart that develops 
fellowship. 

Play is positive as opposed to the negative aspects of life. It 
stands for acquisition, satisfaction, seriousness, and optimism. 
Compare the child who is full of play with the child who is deprived 
of the privilege of play, or who has a preverted nature. Compare 
the adult who has a young heart which finds self-expression in 
playing, and the youth who has lost his plasticity. We may divide 
religion into negative and positive, or into the’ religion of self- 
denial and the religion of self-expression and joy. Many of the 
destitute heathen to whom we send missionaries are very much 
more serious and self-sacrificing in their worship than we are. We 
send them our missionaries because their religion is negative while 
ours is positive. They labor to pacify their gods; we rejoice to 
live in God. The gospel is good news and leads to celebration. 
As we progress toward higher and higher forms of religion, the more 
we find of this positive element which is the sign of natural self- 
expression, as in play. 

Play is an expression of the joy in life. Indeed, to the happy 
man and to the happy child, everything in life plays before his 
eyes. He eats for the pleasure of eating, drinks for the pleasure 
of drinking, works for the pleasure of working, rests for the pleasure 
of resting, listens and sees for the pleasure of listening and seeing, 
serves for the pleasure of serving, gives for the gratitude he feels, 
obeys for the joy he finds in obeying, and serves because he loves to 
serve. He is a free man, a man with inspiring conviction, a man 
who grows when he is grandfather; and the whole series of acts 
in his life are one sweet song. The life of the saints has always 
been a mystery to the non-religious. The joy, equanimity, and 
triumph which they have shown in the face of apparent suffering, 
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discouragement, obstacles, and grief is one of the wonders of the 
human spirit. It makes work play; it makes torture pleasure; 
and it makes faith the beginning of life. One side of religion is 
humiliation, confession, and petition; another is praise, thanks- 
giving, and adoration. Both have their places; but if I have my 
choice, give me the latter. One child is ever engaged in covering 
up mischief and begging for favors, whereas another only glows 
with joy in life and gratitude for past favors and gets more than 
he would think of asking. The same is true of adult religion; 
and it is true of the man who has been saved from a life of infamy 
just as really as it is true of the man who has always led a sweet- 
tempered life. Where grace aboundeth, there aboundeth joy. 
This is one of the beauties of the biography of the stricken and 
long-suffering who have found an abiding comfort in religion. 

It is strange that play should have been regarded as the opposite 
of exertion. Play requires the most serious exertion. When we 
work, we walk; but when we play, we run. When we perform a 
duty, we do as much as is required; but when we play, we do all 
we can. Work seldom leads to overdoing, but play offers great 
temptation. If the football heroes were to work as hard at their 
lessons as they play on the gridiron, there would be fewer condi- 
tions in the classrooms. If every child grew up to work as hard 
as he plays, it would be necessary to form more unions to limit 
the time of work. The fact, then, that religion requires most serious 
exertion leads us to expect to find in it the most efficient type of 
activity, that which operates through a spontaneous interest. 
Only the instinctive, spontaneous, and natural impulse could 
bring about such self-exertion as we find in religion. 

And with exertion comes seriousness. If we join in. a game and 
are not serious about it, we are not playing. To play means to be 
in the game, whether it be a game of loafing or a game of war. 
This idea of a whole-souled self-expression fits in with the sacred 
nature of religious exercise. There is nothing greater in social 
man than love; but by the very fact of its greatness and worth, 
it is one of the commonest objects of play. The same principle 
applies to our reactions to divine love. Therefore the fact that 
there is a serious and solemn attitude does not deprive the exercise 
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of the character of play. All sport is serious; tragedy is one of 
the best forms of entertainment. The passion play at Ober- 
ammergau is one of the most serious as well as one of the most 
fascinating stage spectacles. If it were not printed on every 
program that the crucifixion scene is a trick, many in the audience 
would faint at the sight of that scene. 

The play object is often the most real and serviceable. One 
morning my little boy said, ‘‘ Jack Frost has made pretty figures 
on the windows.” Jack Frost is avowedly a play conception and 
we grown-ups tend to treat it with an air of superiority; but I 
challenge any student of meteorology and the metaphysics of 
matter and force to tell me in final terms what puts the frost 
figures upon the window. As we advance in knowledge, we go 
farther and farther back, merely to fit the level of our intellectual 
grasp, but to this day we have only gone a few steps in the infinite 
regression of retreats. I am safe in saying to the wise, “Tell me 
what the frost is and I will tell you what God is.” All we have is 
merely more or less serviceable symbols for the reality of matter 
as well as for the conception of God. In a recent sermon, the 
minister preached on the question ‘What is God?” and showed 
that God had at sundry times been identified with graven images, 
the forces of nature, a big physical man on a throne, etc. “All 
these,” he said, “are low and unworthy conceptions. I will tell 
you what God is. God is love.”” The congregation felt warmed 
up and satisfied with the final solution. But the conception of 
God as a big man was anthropomorphic; the conception of God as 
love is also an anthropomorphism. Man and love are mere symbols 
upon which our minds rest in the ever on-going struggle toward the 
conception of the Infinite. ‘God is my loving father” is a sweet 
and serviceable conception only because the mind is willing to 
rest itself in the play attitude. 

Now the fact that fellowship is present in both play and religion 
does not prove that play is present in religion, nor that religion 
is present in play. But when we take a dozen of the most salient 
features of play, as I have done, and find that these are among 
the most salient features of religious life, then there is some reason 
for saying that there is a relationship. I have aimed to present 
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the picture from the point of view that play represents a char- 
acteristic attitude of mind which we find in religion. But now 
I wish to represent the obverse view and assert also that religion is 
present in play. Religion enters into all our play for the very 
same reason that we cannot boast of keeping our religion and our 
politics apart. We feel more religious when we play golf, sail, 
climb mountains, or bask in the sun, than when held down to our 
fixed tasks of work. Religion is in play because play is the launch- 
ing of one’s self upon those forces in life which carry and elevate 
us. It represents an attitude of well-being and surrender to the 
beneficent forces of life. 

What I have endeavored to show, then, is that those attitudes 
and experiences which we call play characterize a very large part 
of our religious experience, and the religion of daily life shows 
itself most naturally in the moments of free self-expression. 

Let me address myself briefly to some of the most plausible 
objections to the argument. Foremost of these is undoubtedly 
the charge of eudemonism. [If play is the better part of life and 
play is self-expression for the pleasure of expression, and the domi- 
nant factor in religion is play, then we are thrown back upon a primi- 
tive type of ethics. To this I reply first, religion is not all play, 
or play pure and simple; but from the natural-history point of 
view, the play attitude is a dominant trait. Second, the pleasure 
which leads to play is not at war with either duty ethics or perfec- 
tion ethics in so far as these are conducive to religious life which 
is religious growth. Pleasure, like play, is here used in a very 
comprehensive sense. As we must rid ourselves of the popular 
idea that play is a farce, is making fun of things, is the cause of 
those evils which often gather around amusements, is childish, is 
frivolous, and is useless; so we must rid ourselves of an old 
psychology of pleasure and pain. Pleasure, as I have used it, 
may perhaps be described as that sort of personal satisfaction 
which comes from the exercise of an instinctive capacity. 

Another charge which I must face is that of naturalism. There 
was a time when natural meant material, and mental supernatural, 
or was relegated to the realm of airy nothing. This fallacy still 
lurks in certain quarters of material science and the pulpit; but 
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modern biology finds two aspects of nature, the material and the 
mental. Psychology deals with the mental phenomena as phenom- 
ena in nature. Not only our sensations, associations, reasonings, 
and conscious reactions, but also our feelings, our impulses, and the 
whole stream of subconscious life behave according to laws, the 
laws of mental nature. The religious phenomena are, therefore, 
from this point of view, phenomena in nature. The psychologist 
is not concerned with their transcendental aspects, but compares 
the religious emotion with other types of emotions, the religious sen- 
timent with other sentiments, the religious self with other selves, 
as phenomena in nature. This method leads to the discovery 
of continuity of function. We describe the religious impulse; 
trace its development through infancy, childhood, adolescence, adult 
life, and senile decline; we observe the evolutions and involutions 
which it goes through. There is an unbroken chain of religious 
evolutionary events from the cradle to the grave. We recognize 
in manhood the things that were present in the child, because we 
can trace the stages of its growth. Things which have under the 
old view seemed to us unholy, become holy when we discover 
their mission in life. There is danger, as LeConte says, that 
when we discover all about how the machinery works, we shall 
ascribe its origin and maintenance to ourselves. There is danger 
that when I say that the sweetest communion with God is play, 
some will say, with an air of finality, “That is what I suspected.” 
The working-man is probably looking for a change in the course 
of events, if my argument about play has impressed him. But 
there is still some work. In distinguishing between work and play, 
we must not be misled by terms. Much that goes by the name 
of work is done in all fortunate occupations in the play attitude; 
and, on the other hand, much that goes by the name of play is 
downright hard work. Many games, sports, and so-called amuse- 
ments and diversions are not play at all. Witness many of the 
social “duties” which are done in painful compliance with duty. 
The greater part of life is neither play nor work pure and simple, 
but a blending of the two. What we have said should, therefore, 
be taken with reference to the play attitude or play impulse whether 
it occurs in the performance of a duty, the pursuit of an ideal, or 
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the pursuit of immediate pleasure. In many situations, such as 
in our happy and contented work, play merely gives a sort of 
color and vim to the occupation. Religious manifestations are 
always complex. Much of religion is done through awful necessity 
with groans and tears as preparatory to the higher type of self- 
expression. Much of religion is downright work, but the goal 
of our best efforts is to make religion the expression of the freed 
self, just as the goal of the beneficent employer should be to make 
his work cheerful and natural.’ 

Again I may be charged with an impulsive and infantile type of 
religion. To this I reply that as life develops, that is, becomes 
more intellectualized, spiritualized, and refined in its sentiments, 
the play attitude runs into the more serious types of self-expression 
such as quiet worship, contemplation, teaching, ministration, etc., 
which are the equivalent, in the developed soul, of games in the 
undeveloped. The attitude is the same; the same purpose is 
served; the same instincts operate; there is simply an adaptation 
of the self-expression to the stage of development. 

At first impression, the point of view which I have presented 
seems to lower the dignity of religion, to commit us to a question- 
able sanction of morality, and to imply despair about the possi- 
bility of knowledge; but such fears are ill-founded. If the réle 
of play in religion is carefully worked out, it reveals one of the 
elements in religion in most vital terms, namely, natural self- 
development; it leads to a serene appreciation of the spiritual 
self; it lays a cornerstone in the foundation of our religious peda- 
gogy; it helps to put a true value upon our symbols of knowledge; 
it throws some light upon the nature of the faith that is within us; 
it reveals in religion those moving impulses and distinguishing 
attitudes which characterize art for arts’ sake and zeal for research 
and science. 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews, the stateliest piece of composition 
in the New Testament, may be compared to a temple whose structure 
is Greek and whose atmosphere is Christian. One who passes 
immediately from a careful perusal of the first three gospels to a 
perusal of Hebrews has at first a feeling as though he had entered 
a new and strange world of thought. The fatherhood of God which 
glorifies the words and works of the Master as the sun glorifies an 
earthly landscape recedes here into the remote background. The 
Old Testament is given a prominence which quite overshadows the 
teaching of Jesus, and that too in regard to Jesus himself. The 
heavens are opened, and we catch a glimpse of the true sanctuary, 
of which that of Moses was only a shadow, and we see there in the 
heavenly world the climax of Christ’s redeeming activity, which the 
gospels put on the earth. 

When we analyze the difference of conception that marks off the 
Epistle to the Hebrews from the teaching of Jesus we soon find that 
its characteristic features are strongly tinged with Greek thought. 
No other New Testament writing, unless it be the Gospel of John, 
reveals a Greek influence at once so deep and so pervasive, and no 
other New Testament writing whatever shows such a blending of 
Greek thought with the old Hebrew ritual. 

If we look through the epistle into the mind of its author to ascer- 
tain the starting-point or living center of his views on their Greek 
side, we are led to his thought of Christ. It was at this point not 
only that his readers were in danger of falling away from the living 
God and of surrendering their “confession,” that is, their Christian 
faith, but at this point also that his own deepest personal interest 
centered. The Greek element in his thought of Christ is the domi- 
nant element in all the Greek thought of the epistle. With this 
element, therefore, it is necessary that our study should begin. 
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Of the earthly life of Jesus this writing, though it deals with Jesus 
more or less in each of its thirteen chapters, says little. It makes a 
passing reference to the fact that the Christian “salvation” was 
spoken at the first through him (2:3), but never makes a specific 
reference to the content of his teaching nor alludes to his works of 
mercy and power. In respect to character it is said that Jesus was 
“holy” and “guileless” (7:26), but his unselfish love is nowhere 
mentioned, that is, in the allusions to his earthly life. With the excep- 
tion of these two passages all the score and more of references to 
Christ’s life on earth touch only its suffering, most of them that last 
supreme hour of suffering on the cross. His temptation is mentioned, 
but that was part of his suffering (2:18; 4:15). 

Of special interest in view of the author’s lofty claims for Christ 
is the stress which he lays on his human weakness. Thus, with 
Gethsemane in mind, he says that Jesus offered up prayers and sup- 
plications with strong crying and tears unto him that was able to deliver 
him from death, a statement which goes beyond the gospel narrative 
in its suggestion of infirmity (5:7). Altogether peculiar to this letter 
is the thought that the sufferings of Jesus were a means of his per- 
fecting (2:10; 5:9). ‘This somewhat startling declaration is rendered 
still more startling by the words that Christ learned obedience (5:8), 
i.e., the perfecting that was achieved through bitter suffering was a 
perfecting of his own spirit in relation to the will of God and not simply 
a discipline fitting him to be the leader of other sons of God (5:10). 

Such is the background of the life of Jesus against which the 
epistle sets the glorious picture of the great High Priest. In the crea- 
tion of this picture Greek thought blends with Jewish, and furnishes 
the more conspicuous element. Both elements appear in the opening 
sentence, and each has there about the relative emphasis which is 
given it elsewhere. 

First is the Jewish designation, that one through whom God has 
spoken at the end of the ages is his “Son” (1:2), and the writer appeals 
to the Old Testament in support of his use of this title (1:5). This 
designation is followed by a wealth of interpretative statements such as 
has not a parallel in the New Testament. First, this Son was ap- 
pointed “heir of all things,” i.e., the possession of the universe with 
all its riches was to fall tohim. From the goal of history the writer 
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turns back, in the following clause, to its beginning, and asserts that 
through him whom he has called “Son” God made the ages or the 
worlds (1:2). Later in the chapter he appears to define this agency of 
the Son in the creation as the veritable production of the universe, for he 
applies to him the lofty words which the psalmist addressed to Jehovah, 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning didst lay the foundation of the earth, 

And the heavens are the work of thy hands (1: 10). 
He does not regard the Son as the creator in the ultimate sense, that 
is God (1:2); but God accomplished it, not by his own personal 
word, as the author of Genesis supposed and as the Old Testament 
everywhere conceived of the matter, but he accomplished it indirectly 
through his Son. This thought is shared by Paul and the author 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

The writer continues his description of the Son in three clauses, 
two of which at least concern an eternal relationship. The Son is 
the refulgence of God’s glory, the very image of his substance, and 
he upholds all things by his powerful word (1:3). Such is the open- 
ing affirmation regarding that being through whom God has spoken 
at the end of the ages. The details of it are not formally repeated 
elsewhere in the letter, but its glory gives color to a word here and 
there (1:6, 9), and its thought helps to explain various passages 
(e.g., 2:9; 7:26; 13:8). 

Whence came these exalted claims? Not from the Old Testa- 
ment anticipations of the Messiah, for these never transcend the 
limits of a righteous King or a suffering servant who is filled with the 
Spirit of Jehovah; nor from the Synoptic Gospels, for Jesus said 
nothing of a relation which he sustained to the universe or the divine 
nature. It is now widely recognized that this conception of Christ 
is essentially Greek. To understand it we must go back to Philo 
and from Philo to the Greek philosophers. What they said of the 
Logos furnished the writer of Hebrews the materials which, under the 
influence of the historical Christ, he wrought into his conception. 
Let us consider its details briefly. The idea that God made the ages 
or worlds through the Son we find in Philo, who says that the cosmos 
has God as its cause and the Logos as the instrument through whom 
it was prepared. The Son’s heirship to all things follows from this 
close relation to creation. 

t Cherubim 35. 
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We may notice here the word of 11:3 about the framing of the 
worlds. “By faith,” says the writer, “we understand that the worlds 
have been framed by the word of God, so that what is seen hath not 
been made out of things which appear.” Two points are of interest 
for the present study. The statement that the worlds have been 
“framed,” or set in order, suggests that the writer, if he did not 
wholly adopt the Platonic view of the eternity of matter, at least did 
not think of a creation out of nothing. His language leaves the ques- 
tion of the origin of matter untouched. But then, in a subordinate 
clause, he adds what may at first sight appear to contradict the natural 
inference from his main statement, that “what is seen hath not been 
made out of things which appear.” But if not out of things “which 
appear,” then, presumably, the writer thought that what is seen had 
been made out of things which do not appear. This inference would 
at least accord with his use of the word “framed” instead of created. 
It is favored also by the fact that, in the Greek version of the Old Tes- 
tament, Gen. 1:2 is rendered, “the earth was unseen and formless,” 
a rendering which seems to show the influence of Greek philosophy; 
and furthermore, if the thought of the text is that the visible universe 
was framed out of an unseen and formless mass, it is in line with 
Philo who, though with some apparent hesitation, regarded the 
material of the universe as eternal. 

Thus the Epistle to the Hebrews, both in its conception of the 
formation of the universe through the Son and in its conception, 
somewhat vague and questionable, that the origin of the visible 
universe was not at the same time the creation of the material of which 
the universe consists, is essentially Greek. 

Again, the Son is called the “effulgence” of God’s glory, or, if 
we prefer the less intensive translation of the Greek word, the “reful- 
gence”; that is, we may suppose that the author likened the Son either 
to the light itself, or, in analogy with Paul’s word about the knowledge 
of God’s glory in the face of Jesus Christ (II Cor. 4:6), he likened 
him to a mirror which gives back the light. Now, while this 
phrase by itself might be regarded as a figurative mode of saying that 
the character of the Son was like the character of God, glorious in 
holiness and love and patience, yet in view of the obvious sense of the 
passage as a whole we are doubtless to take it as referring to the essen- 
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tial being of the Son. In this significant sense it is used by Philo when 
he calls the human spirit the effulgence of the blessed and thrice 
blessed nature,? and by the author of Wisdom, who calls it an efful- 
gence of the everlasting light (7:26). We are in the same sphere 
of thought when, in the next clause, the Son is called the “very image” 
of God’s “substance,” for Philo calls the Logos the “image of God,” 
the “nearest model of the only Being that truly is.”’ When, finally, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of the Son as “upholding all things 
by the word of his power” (1:3), he is simply stating in a more clearly 
personal form what the philosopher of Alexandria said of the Logos, 
that he is the “firmest and most secure support of the universe.’’4 
The next sentences of the same passage illustrate how much more 
abstractly Philo sometimes spoke of the Logos than the writer of 
Hebrews ever spoke of the Son. He says: “This (Logos) being 
stretched from the center to the ends and from the extremities to the 
center, runs the long unconquerable race of nature, collecting and 
binding all the parts. For the Father who begat it made it a bond 
of the universe that cannot be broken.” ‘Thus while the source of 
our passage is unmistakable, it is equally clear that the Christian 
writer’s conception of the Son was not a little different from the Jewish 
philosopher’s conception of the Logos. And this was of course 
natural, for while the Greek conception was a philosophical inter- 
pretation of the world, the Christian conception was a religious 
interpretation of Christ. Had Philo come under the personal influ- 
ence of Jesus, we can easily believe that he would have written of 
the Logos much as the author of Hebrews did of the Son. 

There remains one important christological feature of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews which we set apart by itself because in its form at 
least it is altogether Jewish. This is the high-priesthood of Jesus. 
The author may have been the first Christian, and he may not have 
been, who thought of Christ as a high priest. The Old Testament 
gave him a high-priestly ritual and Jesus had shed his blood. But 
while it was possible to deal symbolically with the blood of Jesus, and 
while the Old Testament had much to say of an earthly high-priesthood, 
there was nothing in the one field or the other to suggest a heavenly 

2 De mundi opi}. 33. 
3 De con}. ling. 28; De pro}. 19. 4 De plant. No 2. 
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high-priesthood and its exercise in a heavenly tabernacle. What 
the author found in the Scriptures as a basis of his view will be con- 
sidered later. It will then appear that the Old Testament did not 
originally suggest to him the conception of Christ as a high priest, 
but that, the conception having been derived from another source, 
the Old Testament was made to yield for it a shadowy support. The 
original suggestion probably came from Alexandria and the Logos 
doctrine. For Philo thought of the Logos as a high priest, and as 
exercising his priestly function both in the cosmos and also in the 
invisible world where he intercedes for mankind before God.s When 
the writer had once fallen in with this conception and had transferred 
it from the Logos to Christ, he searched his Scriptures for justification, 
and, as he thought, the search was not in vain. Of his special proof 
we speak in another connection. It remains to notice the magni- 
tude of the contribution that was made to the thought of Hebrews 
when Philo’s conception of the Logos as a high priest was adopted 
by the Christian writer. It may not be too much to say that he 
regarded this thought as the special burden of his message. It is 
suggested in the opening sentence, clearly stated in the second chapter 
(2:17), assumed as the basis of exhortation in the third and fourth 
chapters (3:1; 4:14), and its detailed elaboration fills the central 
portion of the epistle from chapter five to chapter ten. It colors the 
author’s entire presentation of the work of Christ. Thus he sum- 
marized the historical work of Jesus as “making purification of sins” 
(1:3); he taught that the aim in his being made like unto his brethren 
was that he might be a merciful and faithful high priest (2:17); 
that his sufferings were designed to qualify him for the exercise of 
the priestly function (2:10; 5:29); that this function was prophesied 
in the Old Testament (e.g., 5:5-6, 10); that Jesus was set apart to the 
office by God with an oath (7:21); that the true tabernacle in heaven 
is cleansed by his blood (9:23); and that in this heavenly tabernacle 
he makes intercession forever (7:25). The high priest is the central 
figure in the epistle, and his priestly service dominates the thought. 
Thus, as has been pointed out, the chief references to the earthly 
career of Jesus are the references to his death, and furthermore the 
conception of God himself appears to be molded in some degree by 


5 De somn. 1. 37 ff. 
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that of the priestly character of Jesus. Thus his sterner attributes 
are emphasized. He is represented as one who is to be propitiated 
(2:17), one who visited Israel with judgment (3:17), whose word 
pierces to the dividing of soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow 
(4:12); as one into whose hands it is a fearful thing to fall (10:31), 
and as a consuming fire (12:29). 

This representation of the character of God and of his relation to 
men, laying stress as it does on his severity, may be regarded as an 
evidence that, for the author of Hebrews, the high-priesthood of Jesus 
was the central Christian doctrine, for his high-priesthood requires 
just this conception of God as its background. 

We pass now to a brief consideration of the debt which the epistle 
owes to the Platonic doctrine of ideas. It is most probable that the 
author, before his acceptance of the gospel, had been influenced by 
this doctrine, but he may well have been reassured of its truth as he 
applied it in the defense of his favorite tenet. For it is scarcely to be 
doubted that this tenet, in the form which it assumes in Hebrews, 
would not have been evolved independently of the Platonic doctrine. 

The Scripture ground for the existence of a heavenly tabernacle, 
as far as any ground is claimed by the author of Hebrews, consists 
of a single text. When the Lord directed Moses to make 4 sanctuary, 
he said: “ According to all that I show thee, the pattern of the taber- 
nacle, and the pattern of all the furniture thereof, even so shall ye 
make it,’ and again, referring to the same sacred articles, it is said: 
“See that thou make them after their pattern, which hath been showed 
thee in the mount” (Exod. 25:9, 40). This simple statement, which 
was obviously intended to dignify the tabernacle, was the basis on which 
the author erected his theory of a greater and more perfect tabernacle 
in heaven. All that the text directly affirms is that Moses was 
divinely taught how to make the tabernacle and its furniture. This 
thought is expressed by the use of the word “pattern.” Here it is that 
Greek speculation enters into our author’s view. The “pattern” 
does not remain a simple pattern which Moses as an architect and 
builder was to follow in constructing the tabernacle and its furniture, 
but it becomes a great eternal reality of which the earthly tabernacle 
could be nothing more than a passing shadow-copy. The “holy 
place” in the earthly tabernacle is made after the true holy place, 
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that is, heaven (9:24). This conception plainly has no valid basis 
in the passage of Exodus which is cited. That merely affords a 
happy opening by which the Platonic speculation enters our epistle. 

But while Exod. 25:40 is the only passage of Scripture which the 
author brings forward in proof of the doctrine of a heavenly tabernacle 
and so by implication the doctrine of a heavenly high priest, he evi- 
dently saw a further support in the fact that only the high priest might 
enter the holy place of the tabernacle, and he but once a year, always 
with an offering of blood. This was for him a divine symbol, teaching 
that the way into the holy place, that is, the heavenly tabernacle, had 
not yet been made manifest (9:8). But this ritual of the day of atone- 
ment, historically understood, had no such transcendent meaning. 
Only when considered in the light of Greek philosophy could it be 
made to yield the immense significance which the author of Hebrews 
saw in it. 

There is another strong feature of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
which brings us into contact with Greek conceptions, and this is its 
use of Scripture. In no other writing of the New Testament do we 
have Greek conceptions of inspiration and interpretation so strikingly 
illustrated. 

There is, first of all, in the author’s use of Scripture a wide and 
deep influence of the doctrine of the Son. When he came to think 
of Jesus in terms of the Logos-speculation of Philo and the Stoics 
as the eternal medium between God and the universe, it was natural 
to think of him as speaking in the prophets. He could not make 
Christ the actual speaker everywhere. Indeed, there are compara- 
tively few passages in which this was possible. That however is 
not significant. The momentous fact is that he unhesitatingly 
ascribes a single passage to Christ. This far-reaching step which 
was taken by the author of Hebrews we call Greek because it was 
for him necessarily bound 7 with the identification of Christ with 
the Logos. 

In thus representing certain passages in the Old Testament as 
spoken by Christ the author of Hebrews was the first of a long series of 
interpreters, perhaps not yet ended, who have created unspeakable 


6 Three passages are ascribed to Christ, one in Ps. 22, one in Ps. 40, and one 
in Isa. 8:1, 8. But Christ is represented as addressed in various other passages. 
See Heb. 1:5, 8, 10-12, 13; 5:5, 6; 7:17, 21. 
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confusion in regard to the historical sense of the Scriptures. In the 
case of his successors, as in his own, this error of interpretation has 
been inseparably bound up with a view of Christ which came not from 
Christ himself but from Greek philosophy. 

Another Greek feature in the author’s conception of Scripture— 
implied rather than expressed—is the passivity of the human agents 
through whom the teaching is given. The psalmists and prophets 
whose words are quoted are simply ignored. In the great majority 
of cases God himself is said to have been the speaker, in two places 
words of Scripture are cited anonymously, and of three passages 
Christ is represented as the speaker. When the eighth psalm is 
cited, which the author doubtless knew was attributed to David, 
it is cited simply as the testimony of a “certain one.” Thus the 
human authorship of the Old Testament practically drops out of 
sight. The only real author is God. But this idea of the complete 
passivity of the human agent through whom God speaks is Greek. 

Again, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews was an allegorist, 
and this style of interpretation goes back to the Greeks. Jews of the 
Dispersion made use of it in the second century before our era, and 
the writer of Hebrews may have had no knowledge of the fact that 
it was Greek in its origin. That, however, is immaterial. He 
was an allegorist, and how profoundly this fact has modified his con- 
ception of Christian truth we shall now see. We notice first his 
explanation of a passage in Ps. 95. The author of that psalm called 
upon his contemporaries to hearken to God’s voice, and warned them 
against unbelief by reminding them of its sorrowful consequences 
in the case of the generation who came out of Egypt (3:7—4:13). 
They did not enter into God’s “rest,’’ but their bodies fell in the 
wilderness. Moreover, the succeeding generation whom Joshua led 
into Canaan were nevertheless not partakers of God’s rest, for in that 
case the Psalmist would not have been inspired to speak of “another 
day.” ‘The thought is that if he, centuries after the time of Joshua, 
was instructed to say, 

To-day if ye shall hear his voice, 

Harden not your hearts, 
it follows that the “rest” of God was not entered upon by those who 
passed over Jordan with Joshua. There are here two points to be 
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noticed. The writer sees in the simple “to-day” of the Psalmist 
a designation of the present age, the entire period from the day when 
he wrote down to the second coming of Christ (9:28). But this is 
to take the word allegorically. There the word “‘rest” is also alle- 
gorized. Inthe thought of the psalmist it was the inheritance in 
Canaan (Deut. 12:9). This land that flowed with milk and honey 
was regarded as God’s rest to the people after the long hard experiences 
in the wilderness and in Egypt. But the word has a new meaning 
in our epistle. It is no longer Canaan and an earthly rest, but it is 
the “Sabbath rest” beyond the grave (4:9-10). ‘This is indeed the 
crown of God’s gifts of rest to his people, but it did not come within 
the Psalmist’s horizon in the passage which we are considering. 

The next instance of allegory is the author’s treatment of Melchize- 
dek (5:6, 10; 6:20; 7:1-3). This is by far the most notable New 
Testament illustration of allegorical interpretation. It is true, the 
author seemed to have a starting-point for his thought in the mysteri- 
ous language of Ps. 110, where we read: 


Thou art a priest forever 
After the order of Melchizedek. 


This statement invited an imaginative reader to seek to discover 


what that “order of Melchizedek” was. But recent Old Testament 
scholars regard the word “Melchizedek” as a gloss, as perhaps a 
marginal illustration of what the text was supposed to mean, and 
they translate: “Thou art a priest forever for my sake.” The simple 
thought of the passage then is that the person who was addressed, 
perhaps Simon who was high priest in 141 B.c., was established in 
his office for life, and that this was in a peculiar sense God’s appoint- 
ment, for Simon was not of the priestly order. We may suppose 
that the case of Melchizedek was set in the margin as an illustration, 
for he is called in Scripture a priest of God (Gen. 14:18-20), though 
he lived long before the establishment of the Aaronic priesthood and 
was not a Hebrew. Then this gloss, as was often the case, crept 
into the received text of the psalm. Accordingly, this mysterious 
“order of Melchizedek” disappears from the psalm, as not in the 
original text. But the author of Hebrews took the gloss as authentic, 
and the verse furnished a convenient support for an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the reverend and mysterious figure of the king of Salem 
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who met Abraham returning from the slaughter of the kings and 
blessed him. 

Turning now to the author’s use of the passage in Genesis, we 
notice two significant points. First, he found a deep meaning in 
the etymology of the name Melchizedek, and also in that of the name 
of the town over which Melchizedek was king. The first name 
justified him in thinking of this ancient priest as king of righteousness, 
and the second justified him in the thought that he was also a king 
of peace. 

The story in Genesis, as might be expected, gives no very good 
warrant for this picture of Melchizedek, for it simply represents him 
as approving of Abraham’s exploit against Chedorlaomer and the 
allied Kings. It does not suggest that he was pre-eminent in right- 
eousness and worthy to stand as a model for far distant ages. Of 
course there is no occasion at all in the nature of things why Melchiz- 
edek should be put down as a king of peace because he ruled over 
“Salem,” which word means peace, or why he should be held to have 
been a king of righteousness because his parents gave him the name 
“ Melchizedek,”’ which word has that meaning. But such treatment 
of proper names was very common in Philo, and it is properly reckoned 
as belonging to allegorical interpretation. The extreme felicity of 
the application of these names to Christ does not lend any support 
whatever to the author’s treatment of the passage. 

The last instance to be considered under this head of allegorical 
interpretation is that of the word “pilgrim” or “sojourner.” It is 
said that Abraham became a sojourner in the land of promise, as in 
a land not his own, and from the word “sojourner” it is inferred that 
he looked for “the city which hath the foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God” (11:g-10). Again, the author says, with apparent 
reference to Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Jacob, that they were 
self-confessed “ pilgrims and strangers on the earth,” and he concludes 
that they were “seeking a country of their own,” that is, a heavenly one 
(11:13-16). 

Now, according to the Old Testament, Abraham was indeed a 
sojourner in Canaan, as in a land not his own, though he did at length 
acquire the field of Machpelah as a burial-place; but he was a 
sojourner and stranger simply in contrast to being in possession of 
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the promised land of Canaan (Gen. 23:4). The Lord said to Moses 
regarding the descendants of Abraham, “I have established my 
covenant with them, to give them the land of Canaan, the land of 
their sojournings, wherein they sojourned (Exod. 6:4). This was 
the land of promise, and, as far as the ancient story goes, the only 
land which the patriarchs or their descendants contemplated. When 
the psalmist said unto the Lord, 

I am a stranger with thee, 

A sojourner, as all my fathers were (39:12), 
he expressed his sense of the transitoriness of his earthly life. It 
is a going hither and yon, a coming forth as a shadow that tarries not. 
His words are a plaint on the sad limitations of earthly life. 

The author of Hebrews, having himself a Christian hope of the 
consummation of life in the city of God and in a heavenly country, 
quietly ascribed the same hope to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He 
ignored the historical sense of the passages which speak of Abraham 
and others as pilgrims and sojourners, and gave to them instead an 
allegorical significance. This was solely an error of judgment as 
related to the problem of interpreting the Scriptures. 

These then, as it seems to me, are the Greek elements in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Its conception of Christ is wholly interpenetrated 
with the widely current views of the Logos, its conception of a heavenly 
tabernacle of which the Mosaic was only a copy and shadow is based 
on the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, and its conception of Scripture 
is Greek in the underlying view of inspiration, Greek in that Christ 
is sometimes represented as speaking in the Old Testament—ior 
this view probably sprang out of the Logos influence—and Greek 
in its profoundly allegorical character. 
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The great wave of enthusiasm for mental healing through the 
agency of the church has in some measure subsided and it is now 
possible to look at both sides of the questions involved in it with 
a somewhat juster valuation of the factors concerned. In spite 
of exaggerations, the movement had an undoubted educational 
value for the church, opening its eyes to certain lines of religious 
effectiveness which it had scarcely realized before, lines indeed 
which are quite distinct from direct participation in the healing 
vocation. I refer especially to the facts, now widely known, 
which emphasize the intimate relation that subsists between 
mental conditions and the well-being of body and spirit. There 
can be no denying the vast array of evidence which has accumu- 
lated under the auspices of psychology in the last few years. 
Neither the average minister nor the average physician, for that 
matter, had suspected the scope and significance of these facts. 

The minister, it is true, has had more or less theoretical and 
unsystematic notions regarding the possibility of effecting the cure 
of disease by faith and prayer. The physician has had equally 
vague notions of being able to supplement the action of his drugs 
by working upon the “imagination” of his patients. Then came the 
wave of popular enthusiasm for religious leaders to become active 
psychotherapists. This wave culminated with the so-called Em- 
manuel Movement, although it had certainly been slowly gather- 
ing in strength for the past twenty-five years under the stimulus 
of Christian Science and kindred sects. The point, however, to 

t The author of this paper, while quoting extensively from certain authors, does 
not wish to be understood as thereby approving of all the positions taken in the 
books referred to. In many cases he differs widely. His approval extends no 


farther than the actual quotations. He has attempted to avoid making this a con- 
troversial paper. : 
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which I would call attention is that this popular movement with 
all its fallacies has had considerable educational value. The reli- 
gious leaders, at least, appreciate the fact that they stand as yet 
only on the outskirts of a great field and that there is need of 
straight, clear thinking if they are really to profit in exploring it. 

Of the bare facts of mental healing there is, on the whole, no 
question. They are there before us, whatever we may choose to 
say about them in an interpretative way, and it is as legitimate and 
worth while to try to determine their significance for the Chris- 
tian church and for the Christian minister as from any point of 
view. There seem, indeed, to be excellent historical precedents 
for a definite alliance between religion and the healing art, and this 
is possibly one of the reasons that the interest in psychotherapeutics 
has just now been so easily aroused and has spread so rapidly 
within religious circles. Religion has always been more or less 
definitely associated in the minds of the masses with the healing 
of diseases.2 “‘The broad undercurrent of religious cures, espe- 
cially in the Catholic church and in the Greek church, but with 
fewer symbols also outside of them, has up to the present time 
never ceased to flow.”’ This is true not merely of the Christian 
but of all religions from the most primitive to the most highly 
developed types. In earlier times the priest, frequently, if not 
always, combined the functions of the religious ministrant with 
those of the physician. In all ages and among all peoples the sick 
have been inclined to turn to their priests for help in shaking off 
the bonds of their bodily afflictions. 

However, as society has become more complex and as its func- 
tions have differentiated, the labors of the priest have become 
more highly specialized and he has had less and less to do with the 
healing of diseases. In other words, the sphere of religion has 
gradually been more and more definitely delimited and the func- 
tions of the priest have been correspondingly narrowed. Into 
the history of the matter it is not necessary now to go farther. 
We may, however, consider for a moment the probable basis of 
this primitive connection of healing with religion. 

2 Cf. the writer’s Development of Religion, 194. 

3H. Miinsterberg, Psychotherapy, 325. 
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In general this connection seems to have been due to the peculiar 
theory of disease and death which has prevailed among all the 
natural races even to this day, that is that they are the results of 
evil magic exercised against the victim by some enemy or by some 
viciously disposed person.‘ Being produced by a mysterious 
power, it was easy to suppose that disease would have to be com- 
bated by the same agency. Hence the primitive man often turned 
to his priest because he was a public functionary, the conserver of 
tribal welfare, and because he also possessed power, or was en 
rapport with superior and mysterious forces of various kinds. It 
was, then, through his supposed access to a higher power that the 
religious leader was considered able to minister to those in sickness. 
In fact, whenever man has been baffled, whenever the vital con- 
cerns of life have seemed totally beyond his foresight and control, 
he has turned to religion to find help. 

This theory of the method of healing through religion has pre- 
vailed in large measure to the present day. The accounts of the 
miracles of the New Testament show clearly that it was the accepted 
view of that period. The disciples, as well as Jesus himself, worked 
their wonders because, as they certainly believed, they had a power 
from above which was superior to the power of the evil spirits. 

It is easy to pass from this belief over to the notion that the 
ability to work wonders is an important proof of the genuineness 
of the religion. If the adherents of a certain religion can cure 
disease their religion gives them power and it is therefore true. 
If they cannot work such miracles the power of their religion is 
either inferior or mi/. It is a matter of history that every religion 
has, at times, tended to put forth its miraculous healings as the 
most important evidence of its genuineness. The broad and open- 
minded study of the various ethnic religions has, however, revealed 
the fallacy of depending upon such arguments, for it is found that 
all faiths, the lowest as well as the highest, actually are able to 
effect striking cures. It can hardly be maintained, then, that the 
miracle of healing is capable of throwing any special credit upon 
any religion. Evidently, that which is common to all religions 
cannot be used to prove the peculiar validity of any one of them. 

4 Cf. Development of Religion, 194. 
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If we would consider the religious significance of the current 
psychotherapeutic movement we find there are, then, two prob- 
lems which require some consideration. First, is there any legiti- 
mate ground on which the minister, as over against the physician, 
may still participate in the healing of the sick? That is, has the 
therapeutic function passed completely and properly over to the 
physician, as the healing vocation has been gradually differentiated 
from the priestly, or is there some aspect of the healing art to 
which the minister as such may still lay claim? Secondly, if 
there is still a healing function for the church and its ministers, 
on what basis does it rest, inasmuch as the higher religion can no 
longer hold that such healing is due to the exercise of, or rapport 
with, supernatural power ? 

While it seems most logical to state these questions in this order, 
it will be more satisfactory to reverse them for discussion as the 
solution of the first problem will to some extent depend upon the 
answer we give to the second. In other words, the question as 
to whether the religious leader may still be a therapist for the 
body will be significant only if there is admitted to be still a ground 
on which the healing can take place, the exercise of supernatural 
powers being ruled out by both historical and scientific evidence, 
If the minister can heal, has he a right to do so in view of the exist- 
ence of the physician class? Is there something that the min- 
ister as a minister can do that the physician cannot ? 

We seek, then, first of all the explanation of the cures that 
have occurred under the ministration of religious faith. This 
explanation, as is well known, modern science has offered in terms 
of the psychology of suggestion. Students of mental life have long 
recognized the tendency of ideas to find motor or bodily expres- 
sion of some sort. This is true not merely of ideas which are asso- 
ciated with some voluntary activity, as when a man eats an apple 
or sharpens his pencil, not because he really wishes to do so but 
because in some way the idea of doing so is suggested to him, for 
example, by the act of someone else. Almost any act can be thus 
initiated by suggesting the idea of that act in some appropriate 
way. But the power of suggestion extends much farther than this. 
Not merely ordinary voluntary activities can be thus produced; 
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changes also may be wrought in the physical organism, apparently 
entirely beyond the control of the will. 

Medical experts also recognize that disease is to some extent 
the outcome of a disintegration within the personality. Certain 
ideas may acquire an undue prominence in the field of attention. 
The psychophysical organism loses its normal condition of balance 
and thus lays itself open to various functional derangements. 
If the normal balance can be restored the prospects of regaining 
health are more favorable. All curing of disease, in so far as it 
depends upon psychical factors, acts to a large extent along this 
line, namely, that of establishing a strong idea of recovery and of 
turning the attention away from the affliction as an absorbing 
object of interest. 

The methods by which suggestion acts vary widely whether 
within or without the pale of religion. As Professor Miinsterberg 
says: ‘‘The forms were frequently changing through the history 
of the church but the essence remains the same. Sometimes more 
emphasis is laid on the personal factor of the priest, sometimes 
more on the sacred origin of the symbol as in the case of the relics, 
sometimes more on prayer and godly works, but it is always the 
religious belief which cures.’’> That is to say, the means by which 
one’s attention is turned from the malady and fixed upon the 
idea of recovery may vary; now it may be a person, now a relic, 
now a prayer, but in every case there must be a turning of the atten- 
tion away from the disease and a fixing of it upon the idea of attain- 
ing health, or at least there must be an absorption of attention 
in other things than in the sickness. The principle here involved 
is fundamental to the practice of the primitive witch doctor. It 
is one of the elements of Christian Science practice with its affirma- 
tion that disease is non-existent, for here also attention is trans- 
ferred from the disease and the disease-producing conditions by 
denying that they exist and is fixed upon ideas of health and well- 
being. 

It would seem from these things that the conditions appro- 
priate for health might be furnished by amy agency or institution 
and that there should be no special reason for religions being 

5 Psychotherapy, 324. 
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concerned in mental therapy unless it be from a desire to main- 
tain its traditional connection with the healing art. 

As has been said, a functional disease is to some extent the 
outcome of a disintegration of the psychical organism, and sug- 
gestion is effective because it is possible by such means to recon- 
stitute that organism.° If religion is to play any part in the matter 
at all it must be through its capacity to exert just such an influence. 
Some students of psychotherapy hold, and not without reason, 
that the tendency of religion in this direction is negative rather 
than positive. For example: 


It is really doubtful whether the moral and religious appeals are always 
helpful and not sometimes or often even dangerous for the health of the indi- 
vidual; and it is not doubtful that morally and religiously indifferent mental 
influences are often of the highest curative value. The more we abstract 
from everything which suggests either the mysticism of the subconscious or 
the moral issues of the mind which is independent of the body, the more we 
shall be able to answer the question as to the means by which health can be 
restored.? .... By touching one of the deepest emotional layers of the 
mind, the layer of religious ideas, the minister gives to the soul an intense 
shock and expects that in the resulting perturbation everything will be shaken 
and may then settle itself by its own energies in a healthful way. It is a fact 
that can sometimes happen, and under favorable conditions the chances for 
it are even favorable. Under other conditions the chances are unfavorable 
and the result does not happen at all. . . . . Religious fervor has at all times 
helped to create hysteria and to develop psychasthenias.» 


There is, however, another side to the matter and our author 
recognizes it, as we shall see later. 

To determine adequately the exact nature of the influence of 
the religious attitude upon bodily health would require a careful 


6 “Tt is the skeleton in the closet, the tug of an evil spirit residing in the mys- 
terious depths of our subconscious life, the misunderstood twists and tendencies 
derived from unfortunate experiences in childhood, experiences which at the time 
may have seemed innocent and trivial enough, that contribute many of the specters 
which terrify us and seem to block our paths. It is among the best contributions of 
modern psychiatry and psychotherapy that it has been shown to be possible, in a 
remarkable degree, to reverse these hidden influences, which are due to old environ- 
ments, to misinterpreted emotions, in brief to ignorance.”—Dr. Putnam in Psycho- 
herapeutics. 

7 Miinsterberg, op. cit., 164, 165. 

8 Ibid., 336. 9 Ibid., 338. 
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inductive study of the psychology and social psychology of religion. 
In lieu of such an empirical study we can here offer only a few 
theoretical generalizations. Religion is not, strictly speaking, the 
expression of a simple instinct, but rather a developed and com- 
plicated attitude, a complex of ideas, emotions, and impulses about 
certain ends, ideals, or objects. Thus, a system of mental states 
may be organized about the end of conforming to the will of some 
deity, or to the ideal of life supposed to be set forth by Jesus or 
Buddha. Then again there may be systems of ideas, motives, 
and acts clustering about the adoration of some god. We can thus 
see that a religious attitude represents an integration of the psycho- 
physical life of the individual about certain nodes or foci. 

These nodes are important features of our mental life in general. 
Our ideas, our feelings, our emotions are not jumbled together 
without plan or organization. There is always a grouping of some 
sort among the mental elements. A part of these elements are 
systematized about our vocations. Our capacity to act efficiently 
and promptly seems to depend upon the thoroughness with which 
our mental systems are integrated. It is these definite organiza- 
tions of the person’s mental self that constitute character. One 
with no definite centers of interest is without definite character. 
The psychophysical make-up is at loose ends. 

Now, it is important to recognize that, even in its lowest forms, 
the religious life of a person is more or less such an organization 
of himself and that it serves to give to him a certain character. 
He has literally had his ideas, his emotions, his habits, his desires 
put together after a particular pattern, a pattern which resists 
disintegration and is capable of exerting a definite influence upon 
the person in all the other aspects of his life, both conscious and 
unconscious. It is a means of integrating a broader self; at least 
there are persons who find in religion an enlargement of being, 
who find in it a means of making the actual working personality 
more than ordinarily inclusive. 

The question is whether such a mental complex as this which 
may develop under the influence of religion is in itself favorable 
to health, and whether the continuous cultivation and develop- 
ment of the religious attitude may be an important influence in 
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fortifying the body against disease as well as in healing those 
diseases that already exist. 

I have already pointed out that medical specialists tend to 
regard functional diseases as due, to some extent, to the disintegra- — 
tion of the normal mental and physiological complexes and to the 
development of unhealthy ones. Thus: 

Common experience has shown that certain unhealthy habitual states of 
mind are apt to be accompanied by various derangements of the functions of 
the body. By “unhealthy” I would designate those which tend to mis- 
adapt a person to his environment, and among those habits or states of 
mind I would classify disruptive emotions and feelings; apprehensions and 
fear of disease or of the consequences of business or social acts; fixed beliefs 
in fictitious disease, illogical doubts, scruples, and anxieties; habits of thought 
such as constant introspection, self-consciousness, the concentration of atten- 
tion on the physiological functions of the body, the expectation of ill conse- 
quences following any sort of conduct, and soon. I need not go into details, 
for that such conditions of mind are accompanied by derangements of the 
bodily functions is a fact of common knowledge Furthermore, in 
certain persons, the modes of mental activity I have described, if frequently 
repeated, tend to become habits or habitual reactions to the environment that 
are not easily discarded It is not to be affirmed that these unhealthy 
mental states, even when they become habitual, are accompanied in every indi- 
vidual by disturbance of bodily functions, but the tendency is such in persons 
of a certain temperament and so-called nervous organization.*° 

We may take it, then, as an established fact that the healthful 
functioning of the body is dependent, in part, upon a well-organ- 
ized mental life. 

“The aim of psychotherapy, therefore, must be to reassociate 
the split-up personality and to form such healthy complexes of 
ideas as will not stimulate the undesired complexes, but by their 
automatic activity will contribute to the well-being of the 
individual and adapt him to his environment.’'' I believe it 
may be plausibly held that religion is capable of becoming such 
a healthful integrating force in one’s life. There are certainly 
some aspects of religious belief that seem to be very definitely 
productive of a healthful condition of mind. Such would surely 
be the result of the perfect love that casteth out all fear. 


10 Dr. Morton Prince in the symposium published under the title Psychothera- 
peutics, 13, 14. 
11 Tbid., 31. 
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The idea of the man Jesus of the theological concept of Christ, as 
a noble and impelling personality, easily becomes a great organizing 
force, rich in suggestions, a means of effecting real character develop- 
ment.” 

Religion, as we have seen, is in its essence an outcome or expres- 
sion of a psychical complex. It depends of course upon what the 
religious environment of the individual is whether these complexes 
are healthful or not. They should be healthful, however, and, in the 
main, their tendency is in that direction, notwithstanding the fact 
there is much to substantiate the assertions of Miinsterberg quoted 
above. Many aspects of current as well as historic religion have 
indeed tended to produce just the effects which he mentions. 
But the ultimate aim of religion is to reconstitute the person after 
a certain fashion, and even though this reconstituted person may be 
quite abnormal from the viewpoint of present-day standards, such 
as the anchorite, the extreme ascetic, or mystic of the Middle 
Ages, it is nevertheless true that even such types of character 
represent a remarkable definiteness and unity of organization. It 
is chiefly in the steps by which such unity of character is attained 
that the danger of shipwreck exists, the danger of starting complexes 
or setting up powerful ideas which shall, through mismanagement, 
never get properly organized with the rest of the self. For instance, 
certain ideas of sin and punishment, of self-denial and self-condem- 
nation, or even of love and duty, may be presented with such 
strong emotional tones that they acquire the power of fixed ideas 
in some persons and remain independent centers of activity inter- 
fering with, rather than contributing to, the building-up of a 
strong central character. 

The religious ideal may be said to be the attainment of some 
sort of unity or harmony with a superior order of existence. The 
present world is felt to represent inadequately the real values of 
life. The religious character strives for a higher organization of 
the elements of psychophysical: existence than would come from 
a narrow comformity to present physical and social standards. 
By its powerful appeal to the emotions, by its emphasis upon its 
valuations as absolutely ultimate, by its ideal of helpful service 

12Cf. Brown, Faith and Health 122 ff., for an excellent discussion of this phase. 
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and its obligation to stand for and promulgate the teachings 
imposed upon its adherents, a religion may furnish an almost 
unparalleled agency for the integration of character and a type 
of character at that which should be quite healthful. Surely, 
healthfulness would tend to be the result of the vivid appreciation 
of the dictum that all things work together for good with the godly, 
or of the faith that, in spite of appearances to the contrary, all is 
ultimately well with the world. The firm conviction that sin and 
disease are twin delusions of mortal mind and that only the good 
exists, whatever its crudity as a’system of metaphysics, is undoubt- 
edly a psychological condition favorable to a buoyant, healthful 
frame of mind. 

In fine, we can say that the development of a religious attitude 
may tend toward a state of mental organization and mental poise 
which makes for health in one already diseased and which tends to 
maintain a condition of health in the well, and all this entirely 
aside from the action of any supposed supernatural and extraneous 
powers. In this broad general way it is certainly true that the 
modern religious leader does retain a part of his ancient healing 
prerogative. It is true also that religion, as a character-building 
force, may be made favorable to health and inimical to disease. 

I started out by explaining mental therapy through suggestion. 
Afterward I emphasized character development as the special 
avenue of healing open to the church. Let us now try to see if 
there is any relation between these ways of looking at the matter. 
Professor Miinsterberg defines a suggestion as ‘‘an idea which has 
a power in our mind to suppress the opposite idea,” not different 
from other ideas except in “‘the way in which it takes possession 
of the mind” and “reduces the chances of any opposite ideas”’ 
in the determination of conduct.'? Character development, on 
the other hand, may be said to be in part the resultant of the many 
suggestions to which the individual in all his formative years has 
been subjected. And yet character development involves more 
than suggestion and it is most important for all discussions of 
mental therapy to recognize this fact. This “more,” to which I 
refer, is the factor of conscious will, or purpose. It is well known 

13 Psychotherapy, 86. 
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that the condition of mind most open to suggestion is that of rela- 
tive passivity. Now, it is fairly evident that a character built up 
altogether through mere psychologic suggestion would be a very 
poor sort. It would be a disjointed mechanical product devoid of 
a certain uniqueness which we associate with individuality. We 
are far from being merely the product of countless suggestions 
from our environments. There is always the inner impulse or 
self-activity of the organism to be taken into account and it is 
quite as fundamental in our make-up as any and all external 
influences. This inner impulse may be modified by suggestion, but 
to grant this does not affect the point at issue, namely: that in 
normal character development there is always present the factor 
of active choice, the impulse to overcome all obstacles in working 
out a life of one’s own. 

In terms, then, of this impulse, of this conscious striving, 
psychologic suggestion is merely so much raw material, important 
as raw material, but never capable of making a genuine character 
without much elaboration and transformation from within. What 
is the bearing of this upon the religious significance of psycho- 
therapy? It is evident that suggestion, while it may help to re- 
establish the functions of the organism upon a more healthful basis, 
does not in itself furnish a fully adequate basis for a continuation 
in a state of bodily health. Unless there has been real character 
development, real and profound integration of the scattered ele- 
ments which before contributed to the diseased condition, the return 
to health, mediated merely by suggestion, may be only temporary. 

It is interesting to note that physicians and psychologists 
recognize the more or less partial and even temporary influence of 
bare suggestion. For instance one authority says: 

There is a striking difference between the impulses to action formed 
through suggestion and those gained through experience and struggle, even 
though the apparent result and form of the action might seem now and then to 
be the same in the two cases. This difference resides in the fact that, although 
an impulse to action secured through suggestion may fit us to carry out a 
certain result, and thus adapt us to a certain environment, the position of 


character—assuming of course that it is character of a desirable sort—adapts 
us to environments of many sorts." 


14 Dr. Putnam in Psychotherapeutics, 201. 
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There is the case of a cocaine and morphine patient’ who was 
dismissed from a New York hospital apparently cured, but who 
soon relapsed into his old habits. He was really cured (true, in 
this case not entirely by mental therapy), but he had not developed 
the strong character necessary for resisting the manifold tempta- 
tions which came to him in most subtle ways when he entered the 
environment and took up the vocation of his old life. 

There is a growing recognition on the part of physicians and 
psychiatrists of the deep-rooted causes of many diseases and with 
this recognition a further appreciation of the fact that we have 
here emphasized, that suggestion is, in many instances, able to 
offer only a superficial or partial relief. Thus, to quote again: 


In proportion as our knowledge of the mental life has become deeper and 
more accurate, there has been a growing tendency to seek further and further 
for the causes of distressing mental symptoms; whether these causes lie in 
the environment of the patients or in habits and instincts and experiences 
dating back to the years of childhood or expressed in inherited physical traits. 
Hand in hand with these tendencies towards a more searching analysis of 
symptoms with reference to this origin there has come a willingness to under- 
take a modification of the mental mechanism such as was not characteristic 
of the therapeutic efforts of earlier days.*® 


Psychotherapeutics in its best sense thus resolves itself into a 
broad system of mental regeneration, or re-education, not dependent 
upon isolated doses of suggestion in which the factors of personal 
initiative and purposive endeavor are apt to be overlooked, but 
rather upon real inner growth. It is common now-a-days to say 
that Jesus effected his miraculous cures through suggestion. It 
is significant, however, that he apparently recognized the necessity 
of re-education, or of character development, as the only sure 
guarantee of continued health. Is not this the psychological 
significance of his forgiving the sins of many as a step preparatory 
and essential to the healing process? And what is forgiveness, 
viewed psychologically? Whatever may be its metaphysical 
meaning, it is at least for the individual a regenerated personality. 
Sin is the outcome of the activity of some narrow or restricted 
portion of the self, the result of the functioning of a detached 


1s Psychotherapy, 288, 289. 16 Psychotherapeutics, 187. 
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psychical complex. A bad man has either a loosely organized 
character, or a character organized on a low and narrow plane. 
What such a man needs, first of all, is to get a broader outlook, to 
feel himself a part of a higher order and appealed to by a new type 
of motives. If this wholesome attitude can be secured by forgive- 
ness, if the sinner can feel that he is no longer at variance with 
higher things by being assured that his sins are remembered no 
more against him, it is certainly a concession on the part of the 
divine mind worth the while. That is, if a person of disintegrated 
personality can be put on the road of mental regeneration by 
God’s forgiving and forgetting, the latter can well afford to make 
such a concession. What is even the worst sin in view of the pos- 
sibility of a new man’s being built up by that sin’s forgiveness ? 
When, therefore, Jesus first forgave the sins of the paralytic and 
then suggested to him that he arise and walk, he did something 
which is quite in accord with modern theories of the healing of 
disease. He provided by that fiat of forgiveness for a unifica- 
tion of character which would serve as a basis for the new health 
that the suggestion of rising up and walking had called into being. 

I believe it can be shown that successful mental healing in all 
ages has been associated with some form of character-building. 
The main element of success in the Emmanuel Movement as well 
as in Christian Science lies just here. The Christian Scientist 
has always been loud in his denial that the cures wrought under 
his influence have had any connection with hypnotism or sug- 
gestion, and in a sense he is right. It is suggestion, only much 
more than that, upon which he depends. Christian Science 
really provides for an elaborate system of education in a peculiar 
philosophy of the world and of life. This education, as I under- 
stand it, is recognized as fundamental in the practice of the art.*’ 
As was pointed out above, the view of matter and disease as 
non-existent furnishes a basis upon which psychical complexes of 
character can be organized and a spirit of healthy-mindedness 
developed which is apparently independent of the question of 
whether the philosophy is true or false. 

We have probably given a sufficient answer to the second of 

17 Science and Health (1910), chap. xii. 
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the questions proposed in the beginning of this paper. The answer 
is this: Religion in general may have a genuine therapeutic value 
because it affords definite centers of interest and compelling 
objects of attention. It is capable of exerting an influence favor- 
able to the organization and unification of personality and all of 
this we have seen is favorable to physical health. 

The next question is whether the minister, in view of the above 
facts, should undertake specifically the work of therapy. Can 
the therapeutic values of religion be best realized by the minister’s 
consciously and actively attempting to help the sick when their 
maladies are supposedly altogether or largely of mental origin? 
At first glance it seems that such a course would be perfectly 
feasible, provided the minister has the time for it in the midst of 
his other and admittedly heavy duties. It would seem, indeed, 
to be but the logical outcome of the fact that religion is capable 
of exerting a positive integrating influence upon the life of the 
individual. 

The question is not, however, to be disposed of so easily. When 
one recognizes how intricate the processes involved in even func- 
tional diseases are, one may see that even when psychical treat- 
ment is desirable it is questionable whether any but the skilled 
physician should attempt to admininster it. The well-known pro- 
posal of the leaders of the Emmanuel Movement has been that 
the physician diagnose the case, and, if he decide that psychical 
treatment is required, he turn the case over to the clergyman, 
the assumption apparently being that the clergyman is better 
able to administer it than the doctor. True, the minister has 
the advantage of being able to utilize religious forces, and yet 
religion, while of probable therapeutic value, is only one of the 
forces that are capable of playing a part in mental healing and 
there are unquestionably some persons in need of mental treatment 
who cannot be approached on the religious side. There are other 
difficulties attending the minister who attempts in any definite 
way to be a therapist. 


The diagnostician who treats the patient himself has ever new chances to 
remodel his diagnosis and to correct it under the influence of therapeutic 
effects. The danger is great that under the proposed conditions the activity 
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of the physician will be superficial, because he is deprived of his chief means, 
constant observation.** 

But even if it should be shown that these possibilities of error 
are not serious, there is still a further difficulty. 

The usefulness of psychical treatment does not at all exclude the strong 
desirability of physical treatment at the same time. The emphasis which 
is laid on religious persuasion and inspiration, on prayer and spiritual uplift, 
practically excludes the use of baths and douches, of massage and electricity, 
of tonics and sedatives The minister applies and can apply only one 
of many possible methods for cure and yet, if we really want to make use of 
the resources of modern knowledge, we have to adapt most carefully all possible 
means to the individual case.'® 

In other words, few if any diseases are clear-cut and simple 
as to mode of treatment. Those of an organic character do not 
require physical treatment alone nor are the functional diseases 
capable of being clearly separated from the organic. Even if 
they could be, it is doubtful whether mental therapy would suffice 
in all cases. 

Even on the purely mental side there are difficulties. The 
average minister, and the average physician too, for that matter, 
are scarcely able to make the detailed analysis on the mental side 
which a case usually requires. The factors which require atten- 
tion and specific adaptation are extremely complex, so that it is 
questionable whether anyone who does not devote his entire 
thought to the study of psychotherapy can adequately deal will 
all the exigencies of a particular case. 

It is true that the minister as a confidential and trusted friend, 
through quiet conversation, suggestion, or prayer, may calm the 
troubled nerves of a patient and induce in him a more hopeful 
and hence more healthful frame of mind. But it is questionable 
whether he can do more than treat in this very general way the 
cases that may come to him. He can give general suggestions 
which may relieve insomnia, he may do many things that will 
help the nervous patient and set him on the road to living a better 
balanced life. But most diseases require specific treatment as well, 
and the minister can hardly differentiate his therapeutic methods. 
The science of suggestive therapeutics is full of the subtlest details 


18 Psychotherapy, 333. 19 Ibid., 333-34- 
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and, while the general suggestion of health that one may get from 
the bones of a saint, from the waters of Lourdes, from the philoso- 
phy of Christian Science, or from the encouraging words and prayers 
of a trusted clergyman may be productive of excellent results, 
there will be many cases that will require very much more detailed 
attention both on the mental and on the physical side. Even 
when mental treatment is desirable it cannot 

ignore the hundred physical elements which enter daily into the disease. 
There are the most complex digestive problems involved which demand a 
thorough understanding of chemical metabolism, there are still more complex 
problems of the sexual organs which the minister certainly ought not to dis- 
cuss with his female parishioners, there are bacteriological questions, there 
are questions of the peripheral nervous system and sense organs; in short, 


questions which belong to a world into which the minister as minister has 
never looked.*° 


It thus appears doubtful whether the minister should enter 
actively into the therapeutic field in other than the most general 
way. Theclergyman who seeks to be a therapist will be apt either 
to give undue stress to the religious factor or to depart from it 
in some degree by depending now and then and in part upon the 


aid of various physical means. 


If the woman who cannot sleep is cured from her insomnia by being made 
to listen to the beats of a metronome, it may sometimes be effective, however 
crude, but it is certainly no longer religion, even though the metronome 
stands in a minister’s room.?* 

Thus, little by little, the minister may come to supplement his 
religious suggestions by physical aids and as he does so, “he simply 
enters into competition with the physician, only with the difference 
that he has never studied medicine.’’?? 

This, then is the upshot of our inquiry: There is little doubt 
that the minister, able as he is to arouse the religious emotions 
and to awaken the strongest of human impulses under the stimulus 
of religious ideas, may give specific suggestions that will lead to 
the healing of the sick, in just the same way that the priest of a 
primitive cult, or the relic of a saint may cure a believer who belongs 
to a lower stage of culture. To be sure, the one may be more 
enlightened than the other as to the actual method of his cure. 

20 Psychotherapy, 334-35. at Ibid., 340. 22 Tbid. 
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The one may think that it is effected through the action of some 
supernatural power. The other may know that the help comes 
through suggestion and through the building-up of a better balanced 
self. It is more than likely, however, that the large majority of 
those presumably enlightened people who have their attention 
turned to Christ and are encouraged to “believe” that he will 
heal as in days gone by, or who seek healing through prayer, it 
is more than likely, I say, that they also expect the desired results 
to be accomplished through the exercise of some supernatural 
power which becomes available through the fervency of their 
prayer or the quantity of their faith. It is evident that they do 
not stand on a different ground from that occupied by those 
primitive minds who are healed by some relic, by holy water, or 
by an incantation. 

Even though the belief in magic powers should continue, though 
in modified form, to be efficacious with modern peoples, it is a 
serious question whether the church can afford to build up its heal- 
ing functions on the basis of any such idea. It seems to me, if 
it came to a choice between the two, that the fantastic metaphysics 
of Christian Science along with its thoroughly practical healthy- 
mindedness would be far more desirable and certainly safer. More- 
over, even though many people may be able to be helped through 
a belief in miraculous powers, it is a belief which will fail to appeal 
to an increasingly large number in this age of enlightenment. 

What, then, is the way out of these various difficulties? If 
the minister attempts, on the one hand, to use suggestive thera- 
peutics in any thorough way he encroaches upon the sphere of 
the physician and if, on the other hand, he confines himself strictly 
to the religious sphere he almost inevitably overworks the reli- 
gious motives and in the minds of many of his patients becomes 
a purveyor of supernatural powers. As far as I can see he must 
first of all recognize more clearly his real function as a religious 
leader, and secondly he must see, without intellectual wavering, 
the real nature of the relation of religion to health. This function 
and this relation have already been clearly stated in the earlier 
portions of this paper in terms of religion as a developer or integrater 
of character. 
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There is a real need, on the other hand, that the medical psycho- 
therapist should appreciate more keenly the fact that it is not mere 
suggestion, in the long run, but rather actual reconstruction of 
character (a process often slow as well as difficult), that is most 
needed in combating disease and that religion can, as we have seen, 
exercise an inportant influence in such a reconstruction. I am 
willing to go so far as to say that the efforts of the average physician 
might well be supplemented in many cases by the intelligent 
minister. Possibly some basis of co-operation might be worked 
out not open to the objections brought against the Emmanuel 
Movement. The busy physician is apt to treat disease as if it 
were an isolated process and he is apt to overlook the 


thousandfold connections in which the nervous system stands with the patient’s 
whole life experience in past and future. The physician is thus too easily 
inclined to underestimate the good which may come in the fight against disease, 
from the ideas and emotions which form the background of the mind of the 
patient. Even if the disease cannot be vanquished, the mental disturbances 
which result from it, the pains and discomforts, may be inhibited, as soon 
as hopes and joyful purposes gain a dominating control of the mind. The 
nervous patient often needs a larger hold upon life, while routine prescrip- 
tions may too easily reduce that hold by fixing attention on the symptoms. 
Here then is the right place for the moral appeal and the religious stimulation. 
. . . . We should not underestimate the manifold good which can come from 
the causal effect of religious and ethical ideas. Those faith curists who bring 
mutual help by impressing each other with the beauty and goodness of the 
world really bring new strength to the wavering mind [as the personal self 
is submerged into a larger, all-embracing existence, and] thus inhibits the 
small cares and troubles of merely personal origin. The consciousness sinks 
into God The haphazard pains of the personality disappear [or] are 
suppressed by the joy and glory of the whole Neglected functions of 
the brain are released and give to the mind an energy and discipline and self- 
control and mastery of difficulties which restitutes the whole equilibrium and 
with the equilibrium a new calmness and serenity which may react almost 
miraculously on the entire nervous system and through it on the whole organism 
and its metabolism.?3 


It seems to me, in conclusion, that great good for the minister 
and his people might come from the current psychotherapeutic 
movement, even though the minister should not enter the field as a 
mental therapist. As he goes about his ordinary duties as a reli- 

23 Psychotherapy, 206-8. 
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gious ministrant and counselor he may exercise important and safer 
therapeutic influences. He is pre-eminently a character-builder, 
and he may now appreciate as never before the subtle difficulties 
which attend the process through the possibility of emphasizing 
aspects of religion which, if taken by themselves, disintegrate rather 
than build up the self. Religious leaders, in view of the facts 
which this movement has brought to light, may well consider 
whether the content of their religious messages might not be recon- 
structed to some extent, reconstructed so as to place more emphasis 
upon hopefulness, cheerfulness, and the joy of being of service to 
others rather than upon intellectual problems of doctrine, or upon 
the distressing aspects of the problem of evil, or even insisting 
too much upon an uncompromising ideal of duty. I have no 
thought or desire to soften religion or to render it any less worthy 
of the respect of the strongest minds. The things which have just 
been mentioned must often enter into the message of the minister 
to his people. But we have learned enough about the working of 
the human psychophysical machine to know today that these are 
edged tools, not to be used indiscriminately nor to be hurled at 
all times upon the receptive minds of a congregation. By culti- 
vating a different type of general religious appeal, the clergyman 
of today will actually minister more effectively to the needs of his 
people. The content of religion is vast, and a selection from its 
great storehouse must be made from generation to generation to 
meet the varying human needs. I believe this age has a peculiar 
need and that it will in no wise compromise religion if the minis- 
ters of the people try to offer them that for which they are 
hungering. I shall not try here to formulate that need more defi- 
nitely. It is easier felt than stated, and, moreover, each one will 
have to state it for himself. It seems to me, however, that it lies 
along the lines suggested in this paper. 





WAS NEWMAN A MODERNIST? 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM HENRY ALLISON 
Colgate Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N.Y. 


The attempt to assign a man of a past age, even of the previous 
generation, to one of the groups into which men are now classified 
in regard to their opinions—political, philosophical, theological, 
ecclesiastical—may be nothing more than an idle act of the imagina- 
tion, guided perchance more or less by the reason, but after all of 
little scientific value. 

Such an attempt at classification as is suggested by the question 
before us may do violence to distinctions which existed in the past 
but which now have practically or completely disappeared; or, on 
the other hand, it may imply the existence in the past of conditions 
in the realm of thought or in social groupings before they have 
come into actual being. 

Moreover, to catalogue a man of the past according to the sys- 
tem of classification now in vogue may imply that his thinking 
would have continued in its habitual trend, that nothing could 
have arisen to deflect it into a new channel; yet history is full of 
instances of men who have been working as colleagues, in fullest 
and deepest sympathy one with another, with common purpose 
and complete accord as to methods, until the rise of some new issue 
has given to some of them a new point of view, after which time 
radical differences have separated them. No one, however, looking 
at only such evidence as was available before the new and disrupt- 
ive issue had arisen, could have foretold with certainty how individ- 
ual members of the group would be affected by the entrance of 
a completely new factor, be it political, economic, social, philo- 
sophical, or perhaps personal. If Hurrell Froude had lived ten 
years longer, would he have remained Anglican or would he have 
gone over to Rome? Probably both sides of this question could 
be argued with about equal weight of evidence; but we realize 
how impossible it is to reach an incontestable conclusion as we 
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recall that if we were to limit ourselves to evidence previous to the 
death of Froude, we could use much the same arguments and with 
equal force for Pusey or for Newman, for Faber or for Keble. 

It is with caution, then, that we must raise the question con- 
cerning John Henry Newman which forms the subject of the present 
paper. There is the more need of this because of certain difficulties 
which inhere in Newman’s mental attitude toward fundamental 
religious questions, The question before us has been raised 
because the defenders of Modernism have claimed Newman as 
belonging to them in spirit, while certain of the opponents of the 
Modernists have resented this as an assault upon the genuineness 
of the late English cardinal’s Catholicism and the aspersion of 
heresy within the unsullied precincts of the Sacred College itself. 
Although Newman was called by Whately “the clearest headed 
man he knew,” and is considered a master of the most lucid English 
style, in regard to some matters he never succeeded in making 
himself understood. The historic pamphlet of Charles Kingsley, 
What, Then, Does Dr. Newman Mean? was doubtless for many 
reasons an unfortunate episode in its author’s career, and yet there 
are several reasons why it is well that it appeared. Of these the 
most obvious one is that it resulted in the production of that almost 
matchless spiritual autobiography, the Apologia pro vita sua, but 
to mention this only is to imply that the pamphlet was merely 
an evil out of which, forsooth, good came. The brochure was not, 
however, as the Roman Catholic clergy of the diocese of Hobart 
Town asserted in the heat of polemic passion, ‘“ the production of 
a bold, unscrupulous man, with a coarse mind, and regardless of 
inflicting pain on the feelings of another,” for no characterization 
of Charles Kingsley could be farther from the truth. Kingsley 
but voiced suspicions that were rife throughout Protestant England. 
partly springing from the inherited prejudices and animosities 
toward Roman Catholics, but directed toward Newman, because 
his own words, interpreted in the light of his religious career as 
that was popularly understood, opened the way to those suspicions. 
Newman accused his assailant of ‘“‘ poisoning the wells,” but the 
question may be raised whether the wells were not poisoned before 
Kingsley wrote. The curse of Chocorua was supposed to account 
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for the death of cattle which drank from a certain stream in New 
Hampshire running down from the rugged mountain which bears 
that Indian chieftain’s name; but chemical analysis showed that 
certain alkalis in the native soil had been for centuries polluting 
the water, making it unfit for drinking purposes. One needs only 
to recall such historic facts as the Marian persecutions, the political 
intrigues of the Jesuits in the seventeenth century, and the well- 
known opposition of Newman and his confréres to the liberal 
progress in England during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, to understand how there had been precipitated in the 
mind of English Protestantism the corrosive of suspicion. New- 
man’s A pologia probably has done more than any other one liter- 
ary work to expel certain unfounded suspicions that were held 
against all Roman Catholics, merely by making clear his own 
integrity. As his fellow-religionists received his work as repre- 
sentative and credit him with the results produced, common fair- 
ness, based upon the actual conditions which produced Kingsley’s 
polemic, should interpret the pamphlet, not as a personal assault, 
but as the expression of a widespread suspicion. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the method used was the wisest—it surely opened 
Kingsley’s own motives to suspicion and attack'—but after all, 
what but a public statement of the suspicions would have opened 
the way for Newman to clear himself as in his A pologia he actually 
did? Nevertheless, in spite of the clarity of Newman’s style 
and the general simplicity of his reasoning, the old question arises 
again and again, and in its latest form it is raised among Roman 
Catholics themselves—but now the question is freed entirely from 
any shadow of suspicion as to Newman’s sincerity—‘“ What, then, 
does Dr. Newman mean?” Now while Newman himself disclaimed 
any interest in polemics and disliked his réle of controversialist, 
his most significant writings, at least those most important for 
an understanding of Newman’s theological position, using that 
term in its broadest significance, were addressed primarily to those 
who were not standing on the same ground as Newman himself; 


t Professor Saintsbury says (Short History of English Literature, p. 74): “He 
experienced a discomfiture which was rather due to the blundering of his tactics 
than to the weakness of his case.” 
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until he should make known just what his position was, they could 
hardly themselves make the intellectual transition to his point 
of view. In other words, the burden of the responsibility of making 
himself understood rests upon Newman; that the question still 
must be asked is probably owing to the extreme length of some 
of his elucidations which are “leisurely and insinuating” rather 
than crisp and articulate presentations of his logical position. 
The rise of the question immediately before us shows that Newman 
is capable of a double interpretation; its answer is to be sought, 
then, not merely by bringing forward proof-texts, as it were, from 
Newman’s writings, for another selection of quotations might point 
in a different direction, but by determining what was most funda- 
mental for Newman’s religious thinking, and then seeing how this 
would correlate itself with Modernism. Practical considerations 
will lead us to reverse this procedure, as indicated a little later, 
but the essential method will be unchanged. 

These preliminary words have seemed necessary both for an 
understanding of certain difficulties confronting any attempt to 
solve our question and also to make it clear that we are carrying 
along with us no suggestion whatsoever of insincerity on the part 
of Newman. We may not always agree with him and we may see 
some inconsistency in his views; but this does not involve any 
insinuation against the sincerity of Newman as a man and as a 
Christian. If it seems to the present writer that any ethical 
judgment adverse to Newman is implied in any criticism he may 
make, he will endeavor in the same context to express it explicitly 
as well. 

The term “‘ Modernist,” as used in our question, doubtless calls 
for definition. In its most natural meaning, brought over from 
the ordinary use of the corresponding adjective, the Modernist 
is merely the modern man, as distinguished from the ancient or 
the mediaeval man; the distinction is almost completely chrono- 
logical in significance. Since the time of Dean Swift a more 
definitely qualitative idea has been associated with the word; 
but while a dictionary by no means out of date gives the defini- 
tion, ‘‘one who advocates or adheres to modernism,’ the defini- 
tion of the latter as ‘‘ modern character, methods, or mental atti- 
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tude” is marked “‘rare.”” Our question bears witness to the rise 
into currency of this more qualitative meaning and its still more 
specific application to a number of individuals within the Roman 
Catholic communion, whereby the term has gained a sharpness of 
outline (heightened by capitalization) that commends it for. his- 
torical purposes in the service both of theology and ecclesiology. 
Already, however, by that process of analogy which has corroded 
so many words in the English language, the term has begun to be 
applied to movements or tendencies within Protestantism, while 
the curial definition of “‘ Modernism” as ‘the synthesis of all 
heresies” will not tend to make clear to the Catholic or Protestant 
mind just what the encyclical of 1907 has condemned under that 
name. Already the word “‘ Modernist” is being used as the syno- 
nym of that most overworked and abused word, ‘“‘liberal,” to the 
mental confusion of hearers and readers and to the impoverish- 
ment of a scientific historical vocabulary. Thus the term readily 
passes current among some as the antonym of ‘‘conservative”’ 
and carries along with itself the connotation of disruption if not 
destruction. The Modernist himself claims that his work is 
reconstruction. 

The need of definition, then, would seem to be essential; the 
relative demand for a formal definition, however, will depend 
somewhat upon our method. We shall not use the term as an 
equivalent of “‘liberal,”’ for that would be to start with ambiguity. 
It is enough to say that in spirit Newman was not a bigot, however 
the rigidity of his logic may have controlled his own thoughts and 
his actions; on the other hand, one does not need to read very 
far in Newman’s writings to find how strongly he was opposed 
to what were ordinarily called the liberal movements of his day, 
whether in politics or in the church, whether in theology or in 
philosophy. We turn rather to the most concrete meaning of the 
term in its historical environment of that church of which Newman 
was a priest and high ecclesiastic at the time of his death in 1890; 
for any consciousness of ‘‘Modernism” as a distinguishable move- 
ment, however, we must await the decade in the midst of which 
the nineteenth passed into the twentieth century. 

While there is no complete statement of Modernist principles 
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to which everyone willing to assume for himself that designation 
would be willing to subscribe, no more comprehensive and at the 
same time concise presentation of its most salient features has 
appeared than the reply to the papal encyclical condemnatory of 
Modernism, drawn up by some Italian Modernists and translated 
into English by the late Father George Tyrrell, published under 
the title, the Programme of Modernism. With this was combined, 
in the familiar volume, a translation of the encyclical, which, the 
Programme complains, is an entirely wrong interpretation of that 
which it condemns. Some Modernists have taken refuge in the 
thought that the encyclical does not involve them, for the described 
errors are not their opinions, but will the actual ecclesiastical 
authority of the Roman Catholic church look upon this attitude 
as more than an evasion? Let the cases of Loisy and Tyrrell reply. 
Other Modernists have taken refuge in the idea that the encyclical 
is not an infallible utterance of the church and so it may be modi- 
fied and even its attitude reversed. To be sure, the encyclical 
does not declare explicitly that ‘‘it is a dogma divinely revealed” 
as is the case with the decree of infallibility; but notice the lan- 
guage of that decree: 


The Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when in discharge 
of the office of pastor and doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme, 
Apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be 
held by the universal Church, by the divine assistance promised to him in 
blessed Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with which the divine Redeemer 
wills that his Church should be endowed for defining doctrine regarding faith 
or morals 


Note that definition of the ex-cathedra utterance: ‘‘When in dis- 
charge of the office of the pastor and doctor {teacher| of all Chris- 
tians.”” The encyclical is explicitly an act of the pope in his 
pastoral function and is officially known as the Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis. Can there be any real doubt as to this being an ex-cathedra 
utterance when we read the opening sentence of the encyclical ? 


One of the primary obligations assigned by Christ to the office divinely 
committed to Us of feeding the Lord’s flock is that of guarding with the greatest 
vigilance the deposit of the faith delivered to the saints, rejecting the profane 
novelties of words and the gainsaying of knowledge falsely so called. 
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As to infallibility, there may be a narrow loophole in the claim 
that the encyclical is not technically a definition of doctrine; but 
here is a case where the depositum fidei is concerned; the pur- 
pose of the encyclical is to protect that; moreover, has not the 
dogmatic position of the Roman church, especially in recent years, 
been determined objectively by its opposition to such false doc- 
trines as it has anathematized?? The present writer knows of 
no reason for making any distinction, as regards their authorita- 
tiveness for the Roman Catholic church, between the Pascendi 
Gregis and the Syllabus errorum nostrae aetatis, which fell well 
within Newman’s day. 

Our method of further procedure will be as follows: We shall 
notice certain principles for which the Modernists have taken 
their stand as evidenced in the Programme of Modernism, although 
we may note some elucidations of their fundamental position by 
other Modernists. We shall notice certain differences between 
their own interpretation of the movement, if we so call it, and the 
interpretation placed upon it by the encyclical, partly as an aid in 
our endeavor to determine Newman’s position in regard to the same 
fundamental principles; for the differences may bring forth some 
discriminations which otherwise might be overlooked. It is not 
our purpose to follow closely the order of the Programme, as we 
shall be controlled more by the practical interest of obtaining an 
answer to the specific question before us. We shall notice first 
the conception of the relation of God and humanity which is most 
characteristic of Modernism. Then we shall take up the question 
of the theory of knowledge, but we shall look at this from a prac- 
tical rather than from a purely metaphysical point of view. We 
shall then look at the most distinctive objective task of Modernism, 
the application of science to questions directly or indirectly reli- 
gious, especially in biblical criticism, in scientific research into the 
history of the church, and in the historical examination of the 
development of doctrine. Next we shall notice the views as to the 
scope of the authority of the church and its location. Finally, we 
shall observe the attitude of the Modernists toward the relation of 


2 “The disavowal of error is far more fruitful in additions than the enforcement 
of truth.”—Grammar of Assent, 148. 
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the church and society. These will not exhaust all the phases of 
Modernism, but they will afford us grounds for attempting an 
answer to our main question. 

We take up first the Modernist conception of the relation of 
God and humanity, although it would not be possible to make any 
formula which would cover and at the same time distinguish the 
slightly varying views of those who might be considered representa- 
tive Modernists. The Modernists, in spite of occasional language 
which by suggesting esprit de corps might seem to involve the 
existence of a compact body of associates, are in no sense an 
organized group; they have never dreamed of forming an “‘eccle- 
siola in ecclesia,” and in presenting anything as their views, we 
can at the most only claim that it is the general consensus of opinion 
among their number. It is in this sense that the authors of the 
Programme accept for themselves and their fellow-Modernists the 
appellation “Immanentists’”’ which the encyclical confers upon 
them. It may be asked why we should consider this phase of 
Modernism at all or at least before taking up what the Modernists 
themselves consider their most characteristic principle. Imma- 


nentism may be considered fundamentally a philosophical concept, 
and the Modernists deny that philosophy is at the basis of their 
system, but rather, criticism. 


So far from our philosophy dictating our critical method, it is the critical 
method that has, of its own accord, forced us to a very tentative and uncer- 
tain formulation of various philosophical conclusions, or better still, to a 
clearer exposition of certain ways of thinking to which Catholic apologetic 
has never been wholly a stranger. This independence of our criticism in 
respect to our purely tentative philosophy is evident in many ways [Pro- 
gramme, 13). 


In so far as Immanentism is philosophical, the Modernist may 
be said to hold it only tentatively; he has no completely satis- 
factory formula by which he can express his ideas concerning it; 
he sees that philosophically its trend is toward pantheism. Against 
this dénouement, however, his religious sense revolts and at the same 
time Immanentism, as a religious conception, reinforces him against 
the materialism on the one side and a form of idealism on the other 
which would lead logically to agnosticism if not to atheism. The 
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bearing of the so-called “agnosticism” of the Modernists belongs 
to the next phase of our study; we are concerned here with the 
religious bearing of the Immanentism of the Modernists. Mgr. 
J. Moyes,’ in an interpretation of Modernism which strangely over- 
looks certain phases of the accusation of the encyclical (although 
the latter appears inconsistent in some of its charges), ascribes to 
the Modernists the principle of the “‘non-intervention of the divine 
in history,” whereas the Modernists themselves see in all history, 
and especially in Christian history, a development “dependent on 
the assistance of that Divine Spirit which has fostered the life of 
Christianity from the beginning.”* This religious value for the 
Modernists it is important to emphasize at this point, lest we take 
into our consideration of Newman’s attitude toward such a con- 
ception the insinuation that the Modernists’ doctrine of divine 
immanence is in reality an exclusion of God from the world and 
especially from the actual experience of humanity. Ifso, Newman, 
whose chief interest was religious, would have nothing in common 
with them. ' 

In his Zdea of a University Newman gives a concise exposition 
of what he considers Catholic monotheism which in some of its 
phraseology might seem to involve immanence. God, though he 
is “one who is sovereign over, operative amidst, independent of, 
the appointments which he has made,” is also one “‘who has with 
an adorable, never-ceasing energy implicated himself in all the 
history of creation, the constitution of nature, the course of the 
world, the origin of society, the fortune of nations, the action of 
the human mind; and who thereby necessarily becomes the subject- 
matter of a science, far wider and more noble than any of those 
which are included in the circle of secular education.”5 Some 
pages farther along,°® he repeats that God has implicated himself 
in the history of the universe, including mankind; but this implica- 
tion nowhere seems to be carried to a recognition of a divine imma- 
nence. Newman seems satisfied with a refutation of the deistic 
conception of an absentee God. He makes frequent quotation 
from Butler’s Analogy, of which he says, that although it “has had 

3 Nineteenth Century, December, 1907. 5 Idea of a University, 36. 

4 Programme, 113. 6 Ibid., 51. 
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so much to do with the conversion to the Catholic faith of mem- 
bers of the University of Oxford, [it] appeared to Pitt and others, 
who had received a different training, to operate only in the direc- 
tion of infidelity.” This is not at all strange, for the Analogy 
conforms itself to some of the preconceptions of deism, as its objec- 
tive was to convince deists of the truth of revelation. The Roman 
Catholic conception of the church as the medium between God 
and man could be admirably served by Butler’s argument and 
Newman was quick to use the opportunity. There is in Newman’s 
conception, however, no sense of God as being in any way self- 
involved in his creation. For him, revelation must be an intrusion 
upon the order of Nature. God’s implication in Nature and in 
humanity is after all hardly more than the establishment of a 
use-relationship. ‘“‘When Providence would make a revelation 
it does not make a new commencement but uses the existing 
system; it does not send an angel visibly, but commissions and 
inspires one of our fellows.”’ In short, Newman’s mind was so 
thoroughly dualistic that it is extremely unlikely that he could 
ever have made the transition into any form of monism. Not only 
so, but the conscience, in which the Modernists recognize the divine 
voice, is for Newman a human faculty quite impervious to the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, unless indeed the latter be brought to act 
upon it through the sacraments. It is certain that Newman’s 
characteristic mode of thought concerning the relation of God to 
humanity was not that prevailing among the Modernists; but so 
long as the Modernists do not press their conception as a philo- 
sophic necessity and so demand for it a permanent place in a 
dogmatic system, Newman’s probable inability to accept Imma- 
nentism would not necessarily exclude him from the Modernists; 
but he would live among them with that same disquietude which 
marked his abode among the Anglicans.® 

1 Essays, Critical and Historical, 11, 230 

8 The present writer must confess his inability to discern how the Roman Catholic 
dogmatic system can receive the Modernist doctrine of immanence, even as a reli- 
gious conception, without involving a reconstruction of almost every part of that 
system, for relationships within it would be so completely changed that it would 
be virtually a revolution. Has Roman Catholic authority shown any favor for any 
trend toward any form of monistic philosophy? Has it not assumed that this must 


be identical with pantheism? Cf. the Syllabus errorum and the encyclical Pascendi 
Gregis. 
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The factor, revelation, is the connecting bond between the phase 
of the subject which we have just been examining and the next 
to which we turn our attention. “Has God spoken to men?” is 
rightly considered one of the most important questions for theology 
to answer. In the dualistic system of Roman Catholicism, the 
native mode of thought conceives of the instrument of revelation 
as virtually a third element introduced into the dualism; to be 
sure, some existing medium is employed, a physical phenomenon 
or some individual person, but these are (so to speak) temporarily 
taken out of the class to which they belong; in proportion as they 
are thus removed and separated from the natural and the ordinary, 
is the revelation itself purified and elevated in esteem. Man’s 
knowledge is limited, but in such directions as are illumined by 
revelation, man may, by making use of his logical powers, attain 
to the scientific and philosophical knowledge of those things which 
are involved in the revelation. This view presupposes definitions 
“inherited by scholasticism from certain classical sources, by which 
science was conceived as ‘the knowledge of an object according 
to its causes—efficient, final, material, and formal,’ and philosophy 
as ‘the knowledge of things—human and divine in their ultimate 
causes.’”’® Now, these definitions involve distinctions which the 
modern philosophy of science finds no need of recognizing, while 
they ignore other distinctions which Modernism, accepting the 
newer philosophy, considers necessary unless one would step delib- 
erately into confusion. We have already noted the denial of the 
Modernists that their system was based upon a particular phi- 
losophy, but they cannot conform themselves to any system of 
philosophy which does not find room for such criteria as the modern 
critical methods demand. 

First of all, we distinguish different orders of knowledge—phenomenal, 
scientific, philosophic, religious. Phenomenal knowledge embraces all sense- 
objects in their particularity; scientific knowledge applies its calculations to 
the various groupings of perceived phenomena, and gives expression to the 
constant laws of their changes; philosophical knowledge is the interpretation 
of the universe according to certain inborn categories of the human mind, 
and having regard to the deep-seated, unchanging demands of life and action; 


religious knowledge, in fine, is our actual experience of the divine which works 
in ourselves and in the whole world.*° 


9 Programme, 97. 1° Thid., 96. 
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Now, if such distinctions had arisen only with Modernism (and 
by this we mean here a movement originating as such since the 
death of Newman, although as a critical movement its sources 
can be traced much farther back), we should have no reason to 
look for any trace of them in Newman; but modern science and 
philosophy have long been making these distinctions, and as New- 
man’s polemic and apologetic works were addressed to the highest 
intellect of England, it is significant that he gives no recognition 
to such a fundamental matter. In fact, Benthamism is about the 
latest phase of modern philosophy which Newman thought it 
necessary to notice, while the very few allusions to later philo- 
sophical movements reflect no adequate consideration of them."' 
Nowhere does Newman appear more strikingly as a survival of a 
past age rather than as a representative of his own times, nowhere 
does he play less the réle of a prophet of the future, than in his 
naive and uncritical acceptance of the traditional and essentially 
scholastic theory of knowledge. Although he does finally present a 
logical analysis which in its form seems to be dealing with the founda- 
tions of belief, it has in reality to do with the superstructure only. 
But does the Grammar of Assent make any appeal to the minds of 
the twentieth century which have perceived at all the significance 
of the questions and the distinctions which cluster about the term 
“the theory of knowledge ”’ ? 

For Newman, revelation was a particular process of super- 
natural origin, producing a knowledge of which science could make 
use, especially in theology, but behind which scientific knowledge 
could not go. To use an illustration that is not Newman’s but 
which could be paralleled from Newman’s handling of ecclesiastical 
miracles, the Shekinah of the mercy-seat is for science just as much 
a fact as the light from the tail of Halley’s comet, but the former 
could not be subjected to the analysis of the spectroscope. Notice 
these words from one of the Lectures on the Idea of a University:*? 

1: The present writer has examined a large part of Newman’s writings, especially 
his published journals and corréspondence, with the distinct purpose of ascertaining 
what Newman read, especially during his Anglican days. There is very little trace 
of his contact with the contemporary writers who have molded the thought of the 


modern philosophic and scientific world. 
se P., 73. 
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Revealed Religion furnishes facts to the other sciences, which those sciences, 
left to themselves, would never reach; and it invalidates apparent facts, 
which, left to themselves, they would imagine. Thus, in the science of his- 
tory, the preservation of our race in Noah’s ark is an historical fact, which 
history never would arrive at without Revelation; and in the province of 
physiology and moral philosophy, our race’s progress and perfectibility is a 
dream, because Revelation contradicts it, whatever may be plausibly argued 
in its behalf by scientific inquirers. 

The real bearing of this theory of knowledge upon our main 
question is perhaps most clearly seen when we compare the limita- 
tions of scientific knowledge as these are stated by Newman and 
by the Modernists. From the last quotation we perceive that 
Newman recognizes two kinds of knowledge, one human, the other 
divine; as regards their content, these are conceived as in a measure 
complementary, but antithetical when regarded as cognitive pro- 
cesses. The same analysis of knowledge underlies the Grammar of 
Assent. But Newman never makes clear to one reader at least 
how the subject-matter of this “divine knowledge” can be admitted 
into any ratiocinative process which can be considered in any 
true sense scientific. As a matter of fact, Newman is by no means 
consistent in his use of the terms science and scientific; he has 
two distinct meanings and he passes from one to the other without 
warning. This is seen particularly in his treatment of theology, 
which ordinarily is presented as an objective science, the data 
for which are submitted to the reasoning powers of the reader. 
Yet scattered through his argument, in such works as the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine and Grammar of Assent, are numerous 
passages implying the necessity for ‘‘a transcendent adhesion of 
mind, intellectual and moral, and a special self-protection, beyond 
the operation of those ordinary laws of thought,”’'s though he admits 
that the latter alone have any place in the discussion; while in 
the midst of the argument to which this admission particularly 
refers, we are emphatically reminded “that theological reasoning 
professes to be sustained by a more than human power, and to be 
guaranteed by a more than human authority.’’*4 

The Modernists, both in their explanation of their methods in 
the Programme and in their actual scientific work, assume very 

13 Grammar of Assent, 187. 14 Ibid., 383. 
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definitely the boundaries of each particular science. If they them- 
selves transgress these limitations, they expect to be called to 
account. Any positive conclusions they reach are to be considered 
conditional and viewed under the restrictions within which the 
particular science professes to speak. Criticism itself is a two- 
edged sword and if it cuts into many of the long-unquestioned 
traditions of the Christian church, it also swings back, often with 
a slashing stroke, upon many of the theories which have been 
advanced to supplant the older views.*’ 

It is the work of the Modernists in biblical criticism which has 
most directly attracted the attention of the authorities of the 
Roman Catholic church to them and which has led most directly 
to the disciplinary measures which have been taken against them. 
The Programme lays chief emphasis upon this aspect of the 
movement, and, as we have seen, it declares criticism to be the 
fundamental “presupposition” of Modernism and it traces the 
beginning of the movement back to the early critical work of 
Richard Simon, published between 1670 and 1690. It points out 
the service which criticism has done in correcting the traditions of 
the church, as in the universal acceptance of the Comma Johan- 
neum (I John 5:7). It may be objected that this was a tradition 
in the church rather than one of the church, but the dogmatic use 
of the clause makes such a distinction pure sophistry. If our 
question necessarily involved a complete exposition of Modernism, 
it would be necessary for us to linger on this most distinctive factor, 
criticism, and its intrinsic relation to the Modernist system, but we 
are required only to ask how far does this presupposition of Modern- 
ism enter into the philosophy and theology and religious experience 
of Newman. It will be unneccessary to quote from Newman’s 
works in detail; it will suffice to mention the three works to which 
we have most frequently referred, as they afford most explicitly 
the opportunities for contact and so for comparison with Modern- 
ism. The Grammar of Assent presents most definitely the working 
philosophy of Newman; its whole argument is to support not 


15 The opponents of Modernism, in common with Protestant opponents of 
biblical criticism, have sought, often through shafts of ridicule, to discredit the scien- 
tific method itself because of the diversity of the results obtained. 
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criticism but assent as the justifiable postulate of all right thinking. 
The Development of Christian Doctrine gives us its author’s theory 
of dogma; but while he presents a wide range of historical material 
which is to be offered freely to criticism—much more, in fact, 
than the ultramontane is willing to submit—there is nevertheless a 
reservation, the depositum fidei, which is not materia for criticism, 
although it is presented as an objective element to be apprehended 
by the intellect and as a perceptual reality admitted into the 
dogmatic system.'® The Apologia pro vita sua gives us the story 
of the spiritual experience of a man who, by the advance of liberal- 
ism and the rise of criticism, has been thrown into a state of mind 
which in a less balanced intellect would very easily have passed 
over into a mental terrorism. In his mental processes recorded 
there, there is no trace of any consideration of those questions 
which are occupying the Modernists; his problems were not the 
same as theirs before the appearance of the recent encyclical, nor 
do theirs seem to have arisen above the most distant horizon of 
his mental vision. The encyclical has very definitely thrust upon 
the Modernists a new problem, but one which for Newman ceased 
to exist as soon as he had submitted to Rome. 

This is the problem of the scope of ecclesiastical authority 
and its location within the church. Here where the Protestant 
mind has rightly demanded the greatest clearness on the part both 


16 Such discussion of the specific question before us as the present writer has 
noticed in recent periodical literature has turned largely upon the interpretation to 
be given to Newman’s theory of the development of dogma as presented especially 
in the work just named. The controversy over this point may easily become a mere 
logomachy; the writings of the Modernists are sometimes as capable of double inter- 
pretation as are the words of Newman. For example, these words of Loisy, if taken 
entirely apart from the light which Loisy’s critical work throws upon their meaning, 
might be given an interpretation in harmony with either of the interpretations which 
have been made of Newman’s theory: “The conceptions that the church presents 
as revealed dogmas are not truths fallen from heaven, and preserved by religious 
traditions in the precise form in which they first appeared. The historian sees in them 
the interpretation of religious facts, acquired by a laborious effort of theological 
thought. Though the dogmas may be divine in origin and substance, they are 
human in structure and composition.”—The Gospel and the Church, 210. This is 
not a denial of a deposiium fidei, as some of the opponents of Modernism assert, but 
does it forbid criticism to investigate that depositum? Because of the fulness of 
recent discussion upon, or more correctly around, this point, it has seemed more 
profitable to turn our attention in other directions. 
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of Rome and of Newman, it has never received an unambiguous 
answer from either. We need not now raise the question of infal- 
libility but rather examine (and this can be done summarily) the 
attitude of the Modernists and of Newman toward ex-cathedra 
utterances of the pope. We have already indicated our reasons 
for considering the encyclical ex cathedra. The Programme is 
avowedly a reply to the papal document; it is not a petition to the 
pope, and so can hardly be called an “‘appeal from the pope ill 
informed to the pope better informed’; it is from one point of 
view a protest; from another, it is an appeal, not to the curia, 
but to the entire Roman communion, which is asked to sit in 
judgment upon two questions: (1) Has the encyclical rightly 
interpreted and represented the Modernist position? (2) Does 
not Modernism justify its own right to exist and to develop within 
Roman Catholicism? Most significant is the bold assumption 
of the Programme that the pope is not really the author of the en- 
cyclical, that the compilers are an ultramontane group temporarily 
in control of the curia, that they have deceived the pope in their 
representation of the Modernist movement and by intrigue have 
secured for a partisan attack upon the Modernists the sanction 
of the papal authority. In short, the Modernists go behind the 
ex-cathedra utterance and raise the question as to the factors which 
produced it; they apply to the present policy of the papacy the 
very method which they use in the investigation of the history 
of the church as an institution and of its dogmatic development. 
‘*History is past politics and politics is present history,” just as 
truly in the church as in the state. The Modernist does not say, 
‘It is the word of the pope; behind that we cannot go.” To be 
sure, ecclesiastical discipline still holds individual Modernists in 
outward submission—Loisy and Tyrrell harkened to a higher 
authority—but the individual Modernist is still doing his own 
thinking, although some of us are waiting to see what measures 
the Ultramontanes will take to crush absolutely all truly scien- 
tific work within Roman Catholic seminaries and colleges. 

When we turn to Newman to determine his probable attitude 
in the present situation, in one important matter he eludes us. 
He never so definitely locates the authority of the church that that 
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authority can be tested by the criteria which he himself incessantly 
puts forward as the proof of the existence of the objective authority 
of the church; and yet on the basis of the assumed ability of the 
church to bear this proof he rears his whole argument of ecclesias- 
tical authority.'? While Newman apparently would be willing 
to reduce the number of actual infallible utterances to a minimum— 
a tendency especially noticeable after the Vatican Council—we 
find that he is willing to submit his own intellectual operations 
(and in a much wider field than that covered by infallibility) 
absolutely to the authority of the papacy. While we might show 
this by numerous quotations, perhaps none is more explicit than 
this extract from the A pologia:**® 

I submit, moreover, to the universally received traditions of the Church, 
in which lies the matter of those new dogmatic definitions which are from 
time to time made, and which in all times are the clothing and the illustration 
of the Catholic dogma as already defined. And I submit myself to those 
other decisions of the Holy See, theological or not, through the organs which 
it has itself appointed, which, waiving the question of their infallibility, on 
the lowest ground come to me with a claim to be accepted and obeyed. 

We would make only one comment on this mental attitude of 
Newman and this comes not from the moral revulsion which a 


Protestant feels toward such an abdication of life’s sacred trust; 
it comes rather from the bearing of such a mental attitude upon the 
work which the Modernists have been trying to do. To frame it 
in the form of a question: If the Modernists occupy Newman’s 


17 While many of the charges of inconsistencies in the dogmatic utterances of 
the papacy are ill founded, it is only by a refinement of the definition of infallibility 
or by an evasion of the question as to the precise location of the authority of the 
church, either of which deprives the whole theory of infallibility of all practical value, 
either in reason or in morals, that certain inconsistencies in Roman Catholic dogma, 
pressed by the most careful Protestant writers, can be denied. It would seem as if 
the objective teachings of the Roman church could be scientifically studied, but 
a-priori defense is inevitably introduced. Is there to be found a clearer case of anti- 
climax in the substance of its reasoning than in the closing sentence of the third chapter 
of the Development of Christian Doctrine? “. . . . the one essential question is whether 
the recognized organ of teaching, the Church herself, acting through Pope or Council 
as the oracle of heaven, has ever contradicted her own enunciations. If so, the hypoth- 
esis which I am advocating is at once shattered; but, till I have positive and dis- 
tinct evidence of the fact, I am slow to give credence to the existence of so great an 
improbability.” 

18 P, 251. 
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position, what is the profit of their laborious toil in the field of 
scientific scholarship, biblical, historical, doctrinal? They are 
raising a mere castle in the air, their apparent scientific results are 
after all nothing but a mirage. Their cause is surely not worth 
suffering for, and Loisy and Tyrrell were the most deluded of men. 

The last point we shall consider, and that very briefly, is the 
attitude of Newman and the Modernists toward the relation of 
church and state. The Programme very plainly admits the latter’s 
acceptance of the principle of separation of these two social insti- 
tutions, that each may be free from present complications and 
acquire greater efficiency each for its own tasks. In particular, 
they wish to see the church freed fron the temptations leading to 
political corruption, being strongly convinced that for the church 
to assume a purely spiritual leadership would mean the enhancing 
of its moral power over men. Underlying this desire for separa- 
tion is a strong demand for an emancipated democracy in both 
civil and ecclesiastical institutions. How little there is in Newman 
to stir the heart of the common man! Already we have referred 
to his well-known hostility to political liberalism; the Tractarian 
Movement took its rise in no small degree as a reaction against 
the progress of political liberalism; the Revolution of 1830, which 
drove out of power in France as bigoted a clerical régime as could 
well be imagined, Newman referred to as “‘the triumph of irreli- 
gion.”"® The attempt has been made by recent defenders of the 
encyclical to interpret the “liberalism” which the encyclical and 
the papacy in general condemn, as being not in any sense the 
liberalism of the political world, but, using the phrase of Newman, 
“‘the anti-dogmatic principle.” Newman himself, however, used 
the phrase, ‘‘the anti-dogmatic principle and its developments.” 
It may be taking an advantage of Newman to argue from the 
Syllabus errorum of 1864, for Newman never could enthuse over 
that, but the only group of articles definitely condemning liberalism 
by that name (Errores, qui ad liberalismum hodiernum referuntur) 
are specifically concerned with the civil establishment of religion. 
In the civil-ecclesiastical struggles going on in France and Italy 
and Spain, not to mention other countries, no Modernist could 

19 Letters and Correspondence, 1, 233. 
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adhere to his principles and at the same time conform to Newman’s 
conception of the Catholic’s duties; and it must be remembered 
that in the conflict in those lands the call of citizenship is for 
something more than the mere holding of an academic theory. 

We have thus noted several reasons why we find ourselves 
unable to place Newman among the Modernists. The attitude of 
the Roman Catholic church would not be modified an iota if it 
could be proved that Newman was a Modernist, and, as all his 
works in their final form are submitted to the authority of the 
church, he himself would be free from anathema even were his 
writings or any part of them to be placed upon the Index. But 
John Henry Newman played such a part in the religious history 
of England in the nineteenth century and his interpretation of 
Roman Catholicism has been so influential upon the thinking of 
so many in his own country and in America; moreover, he is 
such an interesting subject from the standpoint of religious psy- 
chology, and has attained so representative a position, that such 
a question as we have been considering acquires something more 
than a merely biographical significance. Was the Catholicism of 
Newman after all one that the Roman Catholic church today 
repudiates? Listen to what Father Tyrrell, the translator of the 
Programme, has said elsewhere:?° 

The solidarity of Newmanism with Modernism cannot be denied. New- 
man might have shuddered at his progeny, but it is none the less his. He is 
the founder of a method which has led to results which he could not have 
foreseen or desired. The growth of his system has made its divergence from 
scholasticism clearer every day. If scholasticism is essential to Catholicism, 
Newman must go overboard and the defiance hurled in the face of history 
at the Vatican Council and reiterated with emphasis by Pius X is super- 
abundantly justified. 

Tyrrell does not here call Newman a Modernist; he rather 
implies that Newman would at least have shrunk from becoming 
one; but he argues that if Newman had carried through his inter- 
pretation of Catholicism consistently, the breach with scholas- 
ticism would have been inevitable and Newman would have 
been forced to break with his logic or place himself among 
the Modernists. We have seen, however, how Newman shifts 

20 Hibbert Journal, January, 1908. 
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his position at the crisis and is inconsistent in his logic. Moreover, 
this quotation represents the views of one who became a Modernist 
largely through English influences, where Newman’s influence is 
strong but doubtless overemphasized; Modernists in other lands 
have felt it very little if at all. The real forbears of Modernism 
are not Newman or any of his contemporaries in Roman Catholi- 
cism, but rather the founders of modern scientific methods. 
Modernists should trace their descent through a line strong in 
moral and intellectual freedom, from Roger Bacon, Francis Bacon, 
and Isaac Newton; in their special interest in historical research 
they are the descendants of Laurentius Valla, who broke down 
the “‘catholic” tradition of the Donation of Constantine; of 
Freudenberger and Kopp, who dissolved the Tell legends (but 
Swiss patriotism still survives); and of Ranke, who gave new 
impetus to critical investigation of the sources of historical knowl- 
edge; while their contemporary intellectual kinsfolk are that large 
number of Christian scholars who believe that the Christian reli- 
gion must meet the tests of scientific investigation at every point, 
at least where it makes any use of science either in polemics or 


in apologetics and wherever the church makes any direct claim 
upon the reason of man. 





A MISTAKE IN STRATEGY’ 


PROFESSOR JAMES BISSETT PRATT 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


So much has been said and written first and last about the 
present religious crisis that the subject has become certainly trite if 
not positively tedious. Yet in spite of all that has been told us, there 
still remain many things to say; and I hope I shall be pardoned 
if I try to say one of these. The present situation has often been 
likened to a military campaign between the forces of Christianity 
and its opponents; and from that point of view I should like to 
draw attention to what seems to me a very considerable strategical 
mistake on the part of the leaders—and of the rank and file—of the 
Christian hosts. To put the matter as briefly as may be, it seems to 
me that we are laying Christianity open unnecessarily to attack by 
holding to positions which have ceased to be of real importance 
merely for the sake of sentiment and conservatism. In short, 
to drop the metaphor, we are allowing our opponents to identify 
Christianity—and we ourselves are officially identifying it—with 
doctrines which have ceased to be vital to us or to the world of 
modern thought. 

A current opinion, often voiced, insists that most of the danger 
to Christianity today is due to the fact that some of the leaders 
of thought have been saying too openly and plainly what they 
believe. Possibly there may be some truth in this; but I am 
convinced that the greater source of peril lies in the fact that 
most of us Christians have failed to say what we believe plainly 
enough. As I look back upon the story of dead faiths and con- 
sider the causes of their mortality, I do not recall one that was 
destroyed by the arguments of its enemies. Religions do not die 
because they are refuted; they die because they become unim- 

t This paper was read before the Pastors’ Institute of Berkshire County at Pitts- 


field, Mass., on October 27, 1909, and a little later before the Philosophical Union of 
Williams College, under the title, “ Sincerity in Religion.” 
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portant. They drop out silently and unnoticed in the night; not be- 
cause they are proved untrue, but because no one thinks it worth his 
while to prove them untrue. They perish because their former ad- 
herents have ceased any longer to take them seriously. 

Now unless we would be guilty of an almost unpardonably blind 
optimism, we must, as it seems to me, recognize that the present 
situation in Christianity shows at least some of the symptoms 
which in other and older faiths have proved to be the heralds of 
decline What are the causes of this state of things? Doubtless 
there are several, but one cause I am sure is this: the people are ceas- 
ing to take Christianity seriously. And if we ask ourselves sincerely 
why this is so, I think that we shall find one reason to be that we 
Christians have allowed Christianity to become identified, in the 
mind of the world, with its less important as well as with its 
essential elements. The truth is, there is a great deal in traditional 
Christianity which we do not ourselves take seriously, and the 
world, judging by our actions rather than by our professions, sees 
that we do not. 

Ever since the days of Professor Bain it has been a common- 
place of psychology that the ultimate test of belief is action. If 
you want to know what a man really believes, see how he acts. 
A man’s conduct is a better expression of his belief than are his 
words. Judged by this standard, the weekly repetition of many 
of the articles of our creeds is a rather astonishing spectacle. For 
the truth is we do not really believe what we verbally profess. 
Down in the bottom of our hearts we know that many of the 
things we allow others to suppose we believe about religion rest 
on foundations so insecure that in any other field we should give 
them up at once and either deny them or confess our ignorance. 
We should be ashamed to hold and proclaim views on science or 
government half so outgrown as are many of the doctrines we feel 
bound to cling to because they are called “Christian.” And as a 
result we cannot put our hearts into what we say about these 

~ things, and the critics of Christianity see that we cannot. If we 
could believe these things with the fervor our fathers felt for them 
we could still make them living for the world. But, for better or 
worse, that power is gone from us. 
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I hope that in writing thus I shall not be understood as denying 
any place to a sincere but undemonstrable faith. So the faith be 
sincere and genuinely alive I care little how undemonstrable it be. 
Concerning most vital questions we cannot absolutely know. It 
is not only the just who live by faith. And our attitude toward the 
deeper things of life with which religion has to do must always be 
one of faith rather than of certain knowledge. It is not only right 
but inevitable that we should trust where we cannot prove. The 
“will to believe” is almost a necessity to every sane and happy life. 
But on the other hand, we must remember that it is impossible 
for most of us to have any real faith in anything that is obviously 
inconsistent with the established results of modern science and 
criticism and with the modern way of looking at things. It is there- 
fore not faith that I am opposing, but the shadow and semblance 
of it which are still hanging about long after the real substance is 
departed. 

It would be very far from my purpose in this paper to make out 
an index expurgatorius, as it were, of Christian teaching and to 
dictate to the reader what he should and what he should not pro- 
fess. Each one knows best what doctrines to him are real and what 
are not. But if we examine our hearts sincerely in the matter I 
think that most of us will find that we have been passively or 
actively professing belief in dogmas which to us are really dead, 
and we have taken no definite stand to show that these are not 
an essential part of our Christian faith. As an indication and 
illustration, merely, of the sort of thing I have in mind, let me refer 
to certain particular doctrines of our fathers, which for at least a 
large part of Christendom are no longer vital, yet which still form 
part of our official creeds. Many others may suggest themselves 
to the reader. And again let me say that in singling these out I 
do not mean to imply that they must be given up by anyone who 
honestly and earnestly holds them. I wish merely to make the 
question concrete: Do we believe what we profess? The doctrines 
will speak for themselves. 

I have recently been reading over the latest declarations of 
belief of some of our leading Protestant denominations—the 
doctrines they wish to stand for before the world and with which 
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they would identify the Christian faith. Among these doctrines I 
find the following: the infallibility of the Scriptures, the creation 
of the world out of nothing in six days, the election of certain 
individuals to eternal life by the free act of God without reference 
to their conduct or deserts, the literal acceptance of the Garden of 
Eden story, the fall of man as there described, and the consequent 
inheritance of “original sin’? by Adam’s descendants, the loss of 
free will, the inability of the natural man to do right, the doctrine 
that God blinds sinners and hardens their hearts, the death of 
Christ as necessary to satisfy divine justice, the resurrection of the 
body, the eternal punishment of the wicked in a place of torment 
called hell. 

This list of doctrines, if I am not mistaken, arouses in many of 
our minds a sense of curiosity and wonder. We are so far from 
believing them ourselves that our chief reaction upon them is a 
feeling of surprise that anyone can ever have believed them. If 
we do not assert our refusal of them it is because it is simply not 
worth our while to do so. And yet these doctrines are seriously 
put forward by the official boards of some of our churches among 
the things for which Christianity stands. If you want to know 
what Christianity is, they say, that’s it! 

As most of these doctrines, however, are safely buried in creeds 
read by none but the curious and are seldom preached or taught, I 
shall say no more about them. But I do wish to consider more 
seriously a few much more important points of our theology which 
are not confined to our creeds and upon which the world rightly 
demands to know our position. 

The first of these is the question of authority. Where do we 
stand upon it? What view of the nature of the Scriptures do we 
mean to put forth as the Christian view? It will not do to blind 
ourselves and seek to blind others with rhetoric. We must take a 
definite position about which there shall be no possibility of mis- 
understanding. Do we really accept the Bible as our infallible 
rule of faith and practice? Do we really believe that its authority 
is superior to that of human reason and that’ in the last resort 
reason must bow to it? Do we honestly consider it different in 
kind from other books? Are we convinced that it has an external, 
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supernatural authority over our belief and conduct which we are 
bound to obey even in contravention of the generally accepted 
results of science and criticism? If so, if we do really believe this 
with all our hearts, then by all means let us teach it. But let us 
face the fact that we have the whole heavy drift of advancing 
human thought against us. And if, on the other hand, we really 
recognize the essentially human element in our Scriptures, if we 
feel down in our hearts that in the last resort reason must judge 
the Bible rather than vice versa, then why not frankly say so, 
and use our influence to identify the Christian view with the pro- 
gressive thought of our age? 

Perhaps most important of all for our purposes is the question 
of the “‘plan of salvation,” so carefully worked out by our fathers. 
It is doubtless familiar to all readers of this Journal: the fall of man, 
the separation between him and God, the offended justice and love 
of the Creator, the council of the Trinity, the plan carefully laid to 
save man—or rather some men—and yet satisfy divine justice, 
the incarnation and sacrifice of the Second Person of the Trinity, 
the imputation of his righteoueness to us, the acceptance of it by 
an act of head as well as heart on our part, the remission of our sins 
only through this shedding of Christ’s blood and our faith, and our 
consequent final justification, adoption, and sanctification. How 
clear, how simple, how neat—and also how remote, how unreal, 
how distant from all the ideas of the nature of the universe and of 
the divine that have been growing up in our minds for the past 
fifty years. I know of course this is not true of all. I know that 
there are still thousands of good Christians whu sincerely believe 
that we have here an unmistakable insight into the inmost councils 
of the Trinity. But I also know that there are thousands—and 
increasing thousands—of equally good and equally sincere Chris- 
tians who find it as impossible to take this plan of salvation seri- 
ously as it would be to believe in the gods of Olympus. Let us 
ask our own hearts to which of these two classes we ourselves 
belong. Do we honestly believe that the many good men and 
women about us who do not-- aiid scemingly cannot—accept the 
death of Christ by the act of iaith made essential by the “plan 
of salvation” are going to eternal torment? I venture to affirm 
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that we do not believe any such thing. A man who really believed 
that would tear his hair and rush madly about the streets. He 
could not sleep nor rest till he had gone to every friend, to every 
mere acquaintance of his who stood in this peril and labored with him 
night and day to flee from the wrath to come. If our friends were 
asleep in a burning building how would we run and risk our lives 
to fetch them forth! But if the “plan of salvation” be true, 
many of our dearest ones are in a sadder plight and more dire peril 
than any earthly conflagration could bring. Yet even those who 
profess with most reiteration their belief in the “plan” are able 
to sleep at night and enjoy their meals, and talk with their friends 
who are in this fearful danger about politics and church suppers, 
and not one of them goes mad from worry or dies of a broken heart. 
The truth is, whatever else of the theology of our fathers we may 
believe, we do not believe in the plan of salvation they outlined. 
We may possibly believe that ,“ without shedding of blood there 
is no remission of sins,” or that, as is so often said “‘Christ’s death 
is our only ground for hope”’ (God’s love apparently being insuffi- 
cient); but we do not believe that faith in the mediation of Christ 
is the only thing that can save our friends from eternal damnation. 

Finally, a very practical question presents itself in the matter 
of prayer. Do we really believe that by praying we can induce 
God to interfere with the laws of Nature or persuade him to do 
things which otherwise he would not do? If we do not so believe 
why do we retain a kind of public prayer which implies such a 
belief? Of the tremendous power of prayer over our own souls, 
of its efficacy in healing the spirit and through it the body, no one, 
be he Christian or atheist, can for a moment doubt. Nor will 
the reality of prayer as communion with the Divine be questioned 
by any Christian. But when all this is said, the unreality of much 
that is called prayer is sadly apparent. Especially is this true 
of the conventional long prayer of our church services. The public 
prayer that arouses in the audience the prayerful attitude of mind 
is something we could ill afford to do without. It is the most 
important part of the service. But my experience has been that 
the long prayer of our evangelical services seldom does this. In 
the first place it is as a rule so long as to weary the listener and of 
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such a nature as to discourage the attention. I venture to say 
not one out of ten in the audience follows what is said. And 
while my experience may have been exceptionally unfortunate, the 
average long prayer as I have known it consists largely in a collec- 
tion of statements which presumably God knows quite as well as 
we, and a succession of requests many of which imply the belief 
that by prayer we can induce God to some particular interference 
which he would not perform or think of but for our suggestion. 
We ask for all sorts of things which we co not really believe prayer 
can effect. And we go on with it all very solemnly because we 
always have and because it wouldn’t look well to give it up. I ask, 
does it look well to continue it? In keeping up this kind of prayer 
are we not laying our Christainity open to attack or even holding 
it up to ridicule? Real prayer is, I suppose, the most important 
thing in religion. It is, as Sabatier says, “religion in act.” But 
by identifying it in the eyes of the world with this sad counterfeit 
and saying, This is prayer, we are advertising that it is a burdensome 
form and a mere relic of an outgrown past. The reason why prayer 
is today of less importance in the eyes of the world than it used to 
be, the reason why so many of us are really unable to pray, is 
because we have seldom really tried; and one reason why we do 
not try is that we have not been made to take prayer very seriously. 
When we see the motorman turn on the electric current, we feel sure 
that something is happening. When we hear the long prayer in 
church few of us, now-a-days, have any such feeling. Somehow 
or other, the things men see about them in our times are leading 
many of them to feel that religion is very much less real than 
electricity. 

And the pitiful thing about it all is that it is all so unnecessary. 
Genuine religion is as forceful today as it ever was. It is still the 
most efficient power in human life. But we who in some sense 
stand for it are making the world think it half dead by identifying 
it with a theology which was made for another century. And 
while religion has the gift of perennial youth, theology grows old 
like the rest of us. As Professor James says in his Pluralistic 
Universe: 

Those of us who are sexagenarians have witnessed in our persons one of those 
gradual mutations of intellectual climate, due to innumerable influences, that 
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make the thought of a past generation seem as foreign to its successor as if it 
were the expression of a different race of men. The theological machinery 
that spoke so livingly to our ancestors, with its finite age of the world, its 
creation out of nothing, its juridical morality and eschatology, its relish for 
rewards and punishments, its treatment of God as an external contriver, 
an intelligent and moral governor—sounds as odd to most of us as if it were 
some outlandish savage religion. The vaster vistas which scientific evolu- 
tionism has opened, and the rising tide of social democratic ideals have changed 
the type of our imagination, and the older monarchical theism is obsolete or 
obsolescent. The place of the divine in the world must be more organic 
and intimate. An external creator and his institutions may still be verbally 
confessed at church in formulas that linger by their mere inertia, but the life 
is out of them, we avoid dwelling on them, the sincere heart of us is elsewhere. 


And yet, though “the sincere heart of us is elsewhere,” we allow 
the materialists and the growing army of atheists to identify 
Christianity with just these dead things, without a word of protest 
on our parts. 


Why [asks Mr. Lewis Dickinson] do many free thinkers find that Chris- 
tianity, in any of the forms it assumes, is an inadequate vehicle of their faith ? 
[And his answer is] that Christian teaching, in many important respects, no 
longer helps but hinders us in expressing our view of the world and of society. 
Let us try to see how [he continues]. Christianity tells us that the world was 
created by an omnipotent and all-good God. I will not press the difficulty 
so often urged and never answered, which arises from the admitted fact of 
evil. But apart from this, the idea of creation has ceased to be credible; and 
what is worse, has ceased to be interesting. It is the idea of process with 
which we are preoccupied. Is this process also a progress? If so, what are 
its laws? Whither does it tend? What is the relation of human life and 
human ideals to the universe? Is man a temporary accident? Or is he, or 
something that is coming out of him, the goal and meaning of the whole? 
These are the kind of questions we are asking. And Christianity has either 
no answer to give, or answers that are felt to be absurd. But if that be so, 
Christianity cannot serve as an expression of our emotional reaction to the 
world. For such expression we have to turn elsewhere, and construct for 
ourselves, if we can, new myths. 


These words of Dickinson’s express very mildly the opinion 
which many good and earnest men are forming of Christianity 
today. And by our public creeds, and still more by our silence, we 
are allowing them and their followers thus to identify Christianity 
with its outgrown shell. The result of this lack of courage to 
speak out, of this “whipping of dead horses” as our opponents 
put it, is a loss of interest in religious matters even among nominal 
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Christians, a deadening of the spirit, an atmosphere of artificiality 
in much of our so-called worship. Religion with many of us 
church-goers is becoming—or has always been—largely a matter 
of convention. We are at times like children playing at a game 
of ‘‘make-believe.”” We meet at church and seem to say to each 
other, “Let’s pretend!—Let’s pretend we believe in the plan of 
salvation so neatly outlined for us; let’s pretend we believe in the 
creed we so glibly repeat; let’s pretend we believe in the efficacy 
of the prayers to which we listen—or fail to listen—and the prayers 
we say while thinking of something else.’”’ I know a woman, a 
friend of mine, whose religion seems to consist in going to church 
on Sunday mornings, calling on her mother-in-law Sunday evenings, 
visiting the cemetery once a month, and making hot-cross buns 
on Good Friday. Religion as a vital living thing, a force within 
her, a genuine reality like other realities to be reckoned with out- 
side of convention, is something of which she seems never to have 
dreamed. 

And there is nothing that suffers more from being made con- 
ventional and second-hand than does religion. There is nothing 
that more needs to be thoroughly empirical—a first-hand immediate 
experience of the individual, a living force abreast of and in advance 
of the times. If it is to be all this, we who speak for it, we who in 
some sense represent it and to a considerable extent determine 
what it shall stand for in the eyes of the community, must see to 
it that it be identified with no dead beliefs, no matter how dear and 
sacred these beliefs may have been. We must let the dead bury 
their dead, remembering that our God is not the God of the dead 
but of the living. In the name of the Christianity we love we must 
send forth a spiritual Declaration of Independence from all that 
would bind it to the dead part of a glorious past. We must be 
dreadfully in earnest; and in order to be so we must cling to nothing 
which we do not with all our might believe. 

Some one may object: ‘Would not this be to preach mere 
morality ? If we cast aside the doctrines criticized, what is left ?”— 
What is left? Look into your Bibles, look up at the starry heavens, 
look into your own hearts, and see! Is not an infinity still ours 
too great for naming? Jesus is ours still; the human soul with 
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all its depths and mysteries is ours; ours is the eternal struggle 
upward toward the light; God is ours. Nor has faith in any way 
lost its value. Faith is a necessity without which we cannot live. 
I would by no means limit our teaching and our profession to the 
demonstrable. It is not the substitution of knowledge for faith 
that I would urge; it is the substitution of a living faith for a 
dead one. And it is only the living faith which never “makes 
believe,’ which never pretends for the sake of appearance or of 
sentiment—it is this faith only that is able to subdue kingdoms, 
work righteousness, quench the violence of fire, and put to flight 
armies of aliens. 

Nor do I wish to be understood as urging the formation of a 
“new religion” based upon reason and individual experience. 
That we should cut ourselves off from our splendid Christian past 
is one of the last things I could wish. A continuous growth out 
of the past seems to me the ideal—so it be really a growth. Both 
elements are needed in a great religion, conservatism and progress, 
independent thought and reverence for the authority of the past. 
This of course is a commonplace; but just how the two should be 
combined is not so easy a question. 

The eighteenth century laid its emphasis upon rationality and 
the free thought of the individual, with but little historical sense 
for the relevancy and importance of origins and development. 
It prided itself on being the “Age of Reason,” and upon its pro- 
duction of “natural religion.” The nineteenth century swung to 
the other extreme. It sought out origins and traced developments, 
and joined the present with the past in unbroken continuity. In 
doing this it, of course, never denied the importance of reason, but 
it was often so busy with its historical problem that it rather 
neglected the questions of truth which had chiefly interested the 
eighteenth century. The twentieth century is the heir of its 
predecessors and it is its task to work out, by trial and error, the 
best possible combination of what is most valuable in its inheritance. 

We certainly cannot go back to the natural religion of the eight- 
eenth century and invent a new religion of our own. And if we 
look at the various “new religions” about us, I think we shall see 
the reason why. To put it as mildly and conservatively and as 
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kindly as possible, these attempts to found a perfectly non-his- 
torical and purely rational religion fill most of us with the feeling 
of something at least like “bad form.” There is something in 
such a “religion” not in good taste, and to go over to it, we feel, 
would show rather a lack of breeding. The people who go into that 
sort of thing are doubtless perfectly good people, but we should 
not like to have it known that any of our immediate family were 
of the number. We feel sure that most of the male members 
have long hair—or that the female members have short hair— 
that there must be something a little queer about them. I am 
inclined to think that this feeling, prejudiced and somewhat 
intolerant as it probably is, expresses after all a very sound and 
trustworthy instinct. It is a fundamentally right feeling that the 
normal human being will not want to cut himself off altogether from 
the past and trust to his own reason alone, that he cannot with 
impunity neglect the real and great authority of the experience of 
the race, and that he who does so may indeed be worthy and sincere, 
but presents, in spite of his sincerity, a somewhat ludicrous spec- 
tacle. He reminds one, somewhat, of the small boy in long 
trousers, who wants to be a big man too soon. Or he might be 
compared to a very rationalistic person who should in summer 
most sensibly go naked—clothes at such a time being a burdensome 
convention. This, at any rate, is the way I feel when I meet 
those really admirable people who in their love of abstract truth 
have quite forgotten that by their very birth they are Christian, 
and who hence seek to ignore both the Christian tradition and the 
Christian Scriptures. For the Bible is our historical sacred book. 
It is bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. For historical and 
psychological reasons we cannot get from the Upanishads or the 
Dhammapada or the Koran or the other “sacred books of the East”’ 
the spiritual nourishment which we can and do get from the Bible. 
And in like manner for most of us a God out of all relation to the 
history of our race could hardly be our God at all, in any very 
vital sense. We may accept an ‘“‘Absolute” from Royce—much as 
we accept argon from Ramsay—as a philosophical object; but the 
Absolute does not become a religious object—a genuine part of our 
inner lives—until we have somehow persuaded ourselves that He 
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is just Jehovah under a new name—that the philosophers have 
really been describing to us the God in whom we have always 
believed, we and our fathers. 

And in much the same way, the Christian tradition handed 
down to us through these nineteen glorious centuries is an integral 
part of our religion. The sense of continuity with the Christian 
Fathers, the strength that comes from feeling behind one the noble 
army of martyrs, the holy church throughout all the world, the 
sense of clasping hands across the centuries with the great Christian 
dead, united with them in an organic whole through one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism—these and other things like these are the price- 
less heritage of our Christianity, and we cannot and we will not 
give them up. 

And yet the other side of the argument must not be neglected. 
If one must err on one side or the other he had best trust too much 
rather than too little to the light of what reason he has. To accept 
the authority of tradition in despite of reason, to love the dear 
warm past better than the austere truth, is the greater danger of 
the two. For though religion gets much of its emotional strength 
from its associations with the past, it has, after all, more in common 
with science than with history. And not even science itself needs 
more than it to be abreast of the times—and leading the times. 
Our God must be our God first of all, whether he be the God of 
the Fathers or not. We must taste and see for ourselves that he 
is good; we cannot take his goodness on the word of anyone else, 
be it King David or St. Paul. 

The reconciliation of the new with the old must be sought in the 
continuity of a common life. The old creeds and the old doctrines 
which have no longer any real vitality and can make no genuine 
appeal to us and our generation must be treated reverently, indeed, 
but must not be allowed to choke the life of the Christianity which 
is dearer than they. All that was best and truest in them will 
grow on into the Christianity of tomorrow. And if the spirit of 
Christ permeates our thinking and our living, and if we be loyal 
to the truth we see as he was loyal to the truth he saw, we may 
be sure that the product of our thought will be essentially Chris- 
tian. For Christianity is not like an old bottle into which new wine 
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may not be poured. It is like a tree, rather, which can get its 
nourishment from all sorts of things, and transforms earth, 
water, and air alike into its own self. The continuity of a common 
life will continue to unify it in the future as it has in the past. 
For the self identity of a religion is not of the sort possessed by a 
stone, but the sort you find in the tree or the flower. It is not 
an identity of content, but an identity of life. 

The subject has, I confess, carried us rather far afield. But let 
me once more emphasize a fact which the last comparison has sug- 
gested. Christianity is not like a stone or a clod; it is a living 
thing. And if it is to live it must be allowed to grow. To check 
its growth is to choke its life. I believe it will live and grow, but 
I also believe its life and its growth depend on the attitude its 
defenders take in this hour of its trial. And while I am on the 
whole optimistic, I cannot shut my eyes to the real dangers that 
surround it. It is being attacked today on many sides and with 
great skill and vigor. The many anti-Christians are tremendously 
in earnest and genuinely devoted to the cause of humanity as they 
see it. Many of them are sincere and admirable as well as able 
men. They feel that Christianity has had its innings and has 
failed. They are convinced that it points backward rather than 
forward, that it binds rather than makes free, that its teachings 
are the relics of an outgrown past, and its leaders, blind leaders of 
the blind. They are organizing a very determined opposition. In 
Catholic lands they are identifying Christianity in the minds of the 
people with a decadent church. In Protestant Germany the fol- 
lowers of Nietsche, the followers of Haeckel, and the “League of 
Monists” are using every effort to discredit Christianity. In 
England the Rationalist Press Association is carrying on a success- 
ful anti-Christian and anti-religious propaganda. And in our own 
country able men like Mangasarian in Chicago are calling upon the 
people to cut loose from all Christian ties and form a new religion 
which shall be more in accord with natural science than is the 
Christianity which the churches teach. It is not a time, then, 
when we can afford to be influenced against our better judgment 
by the pardonable sentiment of religious conservatism. We cannot 
afford in the presence of the enemy to continue to expose ourselves 
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to ruinous loss in a fatuous endeavor to hold positions which are 
really no longer either tenable or desirable, simply because our 
fathers held them. In the race that is set before us, against so 
swift an opponent, we must lay aside every weight. It will be 
fatal to cling to useless incumbrances merely because they bear 
the name “Christian” and because we fear that our religion, if 
we give them up, will no longer bear that name. After all, the 
important question is not what name the religion of the future shall 
bear, but how far that religion shall be molded by those who love 
the name of Christ and who shall be able to bring into it the spirit 
of the Master and the essential part of his teachings. 

For there can be no manner of doubt about the part which 
science and philosophy and criticism are destined to play in fashion- 
ing the faith of the coming centuries. Science and philosophy 
and criticism are here and are here to stay. Their details may 
and will be modified, but their fundamental point of view is not 
going to be given up. Every year they extend their sway over 
thousands of minds. No one can prevent them from having their 
share—and a large share it will be—in determining the nature of 
the religion of the future. Are we Christians going to have our 
share in it? That is the important question for us to face. Are 
we going to co-operate gladly and helpfully as Christians, in the 
building of the faith of the future and so keep it essentially Chris- 
tian? Or are we going to put ourselves on record, and our Master 
on record, as forces of obstruction and decay, of obscurantism and 
superstition? Are we going to make men feel that faith is believing 
what you know isn’t so, that Christianity and truth are alternatives 
and opposites, and that the influence of Jesus is working to keep 
men from knowing the truth, lest the truth should make them 
free? Let us beware lest in this matter we be found fighting 
against God. 

I am advocating, I confess, a somewhat radical change in our 
attitude. Such a change will require courage. There will be an 
outcry against it on the part of some. We shall be told that our 
message is less comforting than the older view. It is possible that 
this is the case. But if it be so we must remember that our fore- 
most duty is not to preach pleasant things, but to be loyal to the 
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truth as we see the truth. The consequences of the truth are in 
the hands of God. There have always been those who have said 
to their prophets, ‘Prophesy unto us smooth things’; and the 
false prophet has ever been he who was willing to cry ‘Peace! 
Peace!’ when there was no peace. 

And there can be no real peace for religion so long as there 
remains in it a vestige of the trivial or the unreal. There can be 
no peace for it till we who in some sense represent it shall have 
freed it from the bad name that it is, more or less justly, beginning 
to earn, and until we have made it as serious in the eyes of the world 
as are the scientific hypotheses about electricity and gravitation. 
It is only by the strictest honesty and frankness that we can do this. 
But when we shall have done it the opponents of religion will have 
been deprived of half their weapons, numbers of able young men 
will once more be attracted into the ministry, the serious-minded 
public may be brought back to the churches, and we who seek to 
teach and to defend the religion of our fathers will be able to put 
into it not only all our hearts but all our minds as well. The 
certain result of this would be not only increased respect for religion, 
but an increased practical efficiency in our efforts and a growing 
influence of the Christian spirit in the lives of men. 

Of course religion is not theology, and a mere reform of the latter 
will not give life to the former. But though it will not give it 
life, it may well allow the life that is already there, abounding and 
full, to grow on unchecked. It is, in fact, just because religion 
is not theology that I would set it free from so much of its theo- 
logical expression as is no longer a help but a hindrance to its life. 
It is out of the heart that religion arises. It is more akin to poetry 
than to prose, it is more a matter of immediate intuition and of 
mystic feeling than of exact statement. It gets itself expressed 
in the glowing symbolism of the Old Testament and in the music 
and liturgy of our Christian service. And it is no more to be 
identified with a theological theory than the life of a man is to be 
identified with a definition of protoplasm. 

And yet, because religion has also a rational element and a defi- 
nite view as to the nature of the world, and because it means to 
be not only useful and beautiful but true as well, it must have some 
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sort of theology. And this theology must not be poetry. Religion 
must have a message for men’s minds as well as for their hearts, 
and if it is to do so it must strive to express exactly what it means. 
Hence it will not do to say: “Let all the old doctrines of our creeds 
stand, and let him who cannot accept them literally take them 
symbolically.”” There is, indeed, nothing insincere in a symbolic 
interpretation as such provided it be frank and open. But the 
world has a right to know, and ought to know, exactly what the 
churches and what we individual Christians believe. And for us 
to state our belief in the old words, in order to satisfy orthodoxy, 
while giving to the words a private interpretation, to satisfy our 
consciences, can hardly be called ingenuous. Simple sincerity 
demands that if we retain the historical formulations of the Chris- 
tian faith as the expression of our own, we should let it be known 
publicly that we mean by these formulas something very different 
from that which our fathers meant by them. And to stick to a 
pious form of words while denying, in our hearts but not publicly, 
their obvious and historical meaning is the essence of intellectual 
dishonesty. And not only so; it also gives and keeps up the 
impression in the mind of the world that we Christians are only 
half in earnest with our theology, and that what we say about God 
and about man, about sin and about destiny, need not be regarded 
very seriously, since what we say is always capable of symbolic 
interpretation. The world knows perfectly well that no scientist. 
no historian—no one, in short, who has a message to give and is 
in earnest about it—puts what he has to say in a form that requires 
to be taken symbolically. Nor were the dogmas of our creeds 
meant to be taken so. They were not the product of the poetic 
but of the philosophic mind. They were intended as exact state- 
ments of belief, and to take them in any other way is essentially 
unhistorical. And the splendid, clear-headed, straight-forward men 
who framed them would be the first to cry out against any merely 
symbolical or private interpretation. ‘‘Say what you mean, in 
God’s name!”” they would protest, “Speak out like men what you 
honestly think. But do not use our words as a vehicle for con- 
veying the very opposite of our meaning!” 

The present situation is not unlike that which presented itself 
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in the time of Jeremiah and again in the time of Paul. While we 
think of these men as essentially constructive, the fact is that 
their construction was based upon and made possible by a message 
that was first of all destructive. The great service of Jeremiah 
to his religion was his bold attack upon the sacred dogma of the 
Inviolability of the Temple, and his denial of the existence of any 
such God as the one in whom his fellow-countrymen believed. 
He made no attempt by smooth words to reinterpret the old dogma 
symbolically, so as to hurt nobody’s feelings. He had too much 
respect for his religion to do anything of that sort; and fortunate 
it is for his religion that it wasso. And in like manner, the greatest 
service which the Apostle Paul performed for the Christian faith 
was in cutting it loose, once for all, from the outgrown forms of 
Judaism. As Harnack puts it: “Someone had to stand up and 
say, ‘The old is done away with’: he had to brand any further 
pursuit of it as a sin: he had to show that all things were become 
new. The man who did that was the apostle Paul, and it is in 
having done it that his greatness in the history of the world con- 
sists.” 

We need today a new Jeremiah and a new Paul. We need 
men brave enough to say out, in manly fashion, what they believe 
about religious matters as frankly and as clearly as they speak their 
views in matters of science. These, indeed, we already have in 
considerable numbers. But most of all we need to be authorized by 
the leaders and by the rank and file of the Christian church to call 
out to the opponents of our faith, ‘Knock down your man of straw 
as you like. Amuse yourselves with it as you please. But know 
that the real Christianity is no more like the image with which you 
are playing than the great sun is like the child’s drawing of it. For 
the real Christianity is not to be found in the outgrown dogmas 
of mediaeval theologians, but in the words of the Master and in 
the lives and hearts of his followers. Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? He is not here. He is risen as he said unto 
you.” 
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There are latent possibilities of humanity that call for fuller 
development, as there are latent possibilities of the soil that call 
for more thorough cultivation. We are wasteful of both our 
natural and our human resources. More intelligence, better 
method, keener purpose will enable us to improve our common 
agriculture; more intelligence, better method, keener purpose 
will enable us to improve our common humanity. 

One has but to look around to see that men and women, boys 
and girls, have unrealized capacities—many remain stunted 
physically, mentally, and morally because they have not room to 
grow, or because blighting conditions surround them, or because 
other persons overshadow them, or because their resources as fast 
as they develop them are gathered in by other hands to promote 
other welfare than their own. It is intensely pathetic that many 
people whose lives would have been larger, stronger, and happier 
through higher education must remain small, weak, and hungry, 
because higher education is inaccessible to them. Again, human 
welfare suffers a constant loss in that many persons who have the 
ability and impulse to promote the common good are restricted 
in their social service by limited opportunities and meager resources. 
It is one of the gross defects of our current civilization that it makes 
so much of material achievement and relatively so little of moral 
and spiritual achievement. 

Religious education seeks to make good these and other defi- 
ciencies in our present living. 

1. The first principle underlying religious education is, that 
religion is the primary element in life. It makes for the vital aspects 
of human well-being. There is no other element in life so impor- 
tant, because no other element equally conditions human welfare. 
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Religion stands for an ideal attainment of the whole personality, 
in itself and in its relations to others; or, in historic phrase, reli- 
gion stands for the sanctification of body, mind, and spirit. 

At its latest and best, religion includes all that morality includes, 
all that social righteousness, social justice, and social service 
include, all that ‘‘loving one’s neighbor” can be reasonably inter- 
preted to mean, all that self-sacrifice and altruism require, all that 
forgiveness signifies, all that helpfulness can effect. In some sense 
and measure religion has for long meant these things. If such a 
list of qualities and actions seems like an extension of the term 
“religion””—making it more inclusive, more concerned with the 
common life, more directed to the present good, then let it be 
said that our conception and application of religion must progress 
with the progress of the race, must develop as our understanding 
of life develops, must be fitted to the modern conditions and needs. 
Religion exists as an aid to living; it is truest when it is most 
helpful. The evidence of this is in the history of all religions during 
their vital stage, and especially in the history of the Christian 
religion. The moral content, purpose, and effect of religion are 
essential to it, gaining in importance as religion ascends. And 
those may prove to be right who hold that in time morality will 
dominate and determine religion, so that religions will be strong 
as their moral element is strong, weak and transient as their moral 
element proves its inadequacy to solve the practical problems of 
everyday life. 

The recession of the creedal, ritual, and ecclesiastical features of 
religion, which is so notable a feature of the present time, is a 
natural and proper shifting of the point of view. The change of 
major interest in religion from future destiny to present welfare 
makes decidedly for the common good. One still hopes, trusts, 
and, so far as may be, labors for ultimate well-being—his own and 
others—in the world that is to come; but the remoteness of this 
end is recognized, while it is felt that the best guarantee of an 
eschatological salvation is the achievement here and now of a 
moral (i.e., spiritual) salvation which is both individual and social. 
It becomes increasingly clear that the best preparation for the 
eternal time is being and doing right in the present time. Being 
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and doing right now because it is right is an imperative obligation 
and has in itself adequate worth. We do not wish to lose—we 
must not, shall not lose—the values that the creedal, ritual, and 
ecclesiastical features of religion have had, and still largely have, 
for men. What we do wish is to transmute former values into 
present ones, and to find new values in religion. New light upon 
life is breaking forth from our modern experience and thought, in 
which we may be discoverers, or of which we may at the least be 
beneficiaries. 

Can we not anew strengthen, adapt, and apply religion to the 
social conditions that oppress humanity? As things are now, 
success comes only to the fortunate few; the many are held down 
to ignorance, toil, poverty, and misery. Can we not in some way 
raise ourselves out of the moral blindness, weakness, and perversity 
that still afflict us? Can we not shake off the selfishness, material- 
ism, dishonesty, unfairness, luxury, and waste that stifle our prin- 
ciples and defeat our ideals? How are we to improve the current 
habits, make men thoughtful and serious, establish high ideals in 
the nation and in the commonwealth? We answer: by making 
religion vital and dominant; namely, by bringing it about that all 
living—of all persons, all the time—shall be religious in purpose, 
character, and action. By preaching, teaching, and exemplifying 
a twentieth-century Christianity that has a clear vision of the way 
and goal of humanity, that knows the conditions of modern life, 
that supplies the needed inspiration, restraint, and guidance which 
a man needs and society needs to keep it straight and enable it to 
achieve. Particularly, by promoting the moral-religious develop- 
ment of boys and girls during the formative period of their educa- 
tion. 

Two generations are upon the stage—the older and the younger, 
the passing generation and the oncoming generation. With which 
chiefly lies the future? Upon which will educational effort tell 
the more? For which should we mainly work? The older genera- 
tion is retiring through the wings, its act in the drama of life 
approaching the end; but the younger generation is moving com- 
pactly, sturdily to the front, its act about to begin. Whether 
one counts himself with the oncoming or the passing generation, 
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the future—with its possibilities and promise—belongs to the 
young. 

Education, therefore, is the main chance. To make our sons 
and daughters, our boys and girls, the kind of men and women 
that we should like to have been, to help them to achieve the ideals 
of living which we reach out for but cannot grasp, to equip them 
to establish righteousness, prosperity, peace, and happiness upon 
still better lines—this is what we want to do, this is the task of 
education. 

There is no group, organization, or class of men or women who 
cannot devote themselves to this problem and contribute to its 
solution. It is the common task, and the particular ambition 
of all free, normal, intelligent, serious, and energetic persons. 
Self-preservation may be the immediate law of nature, race per- 
petuation and advance is the ultimate law of nature; nature regards 
the individual as subordinate and ancillary to the race. The great- 
est human instinct, the greatest human obligation, the greatest 
human happiness is to provide a succeeding generation, character- 
ized by those qualities and supplied with those resources which 
will insure physical, mental, moral, and social progress for man- 
kind. 

2. A second principle underlying religious education is, that 
all education is to be primarily moral-religious in aim. This is to 
hold for every educational agency which present society provides 
and operates. We have many educational agencies: for greater 
distinctness and efficiency the educational function is distributed. 
From primitive times there have been two great educational 
institutions—for the child, the home; for the adolescent, the social 
order. The Mediterranean civilization, in the ancient period, had 
four educational institutions: the home, the social order, the school, 
and the church. The school had been added to promote especially 
the intellectual training, the church (i.e., the religious institutions 
of the period), to promote the moral-religious training. 

In this modern period we have as a heritage these four major 
institutions—the home, the social order, the school, and the church. 
Nor have we been able to create others of equal importance. Our 
contribution to education thus far has been some improvement 
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of the inherited agencies, and the launching of a few additional 
minor agencies, the newspaper and magazine press, the public 
library, the educational and religious convention, and the like. 
We are seeking to clarify and advance the aim of education, we 
are largely increasing the material of education, we are further 
systematizing and standardizing the educational process, we are 
extending the area of education among the people as a whole, we 
are developing an ‘‘efficiency”’ type of education alongside of the 
“cultural” type, we are acquiring in the light of biological science 
a better knowledge of child characteristics and child growth, we 
are replacing some of the scholastic materials and methods that 
had become classical, we are enlarging the social spirit and point 
of view in education, we are establishing the ethical interest and 
aim as primary and dominant. This is the way ahead educa- 
tionally, and real progress is being made. The professional edu- 
cators are keen, wise, and active in promoting this fundamental 
improvement; even the general public takes part intelligently and 
appreciatively in modern educational advance. 

The opportunity is immediate and urgent for a reconnection of 
religion with education. Today they are apart, whereas historically 
the relation between them has been close and strong. In the 
United States the public schools have been under religious influ- 
ence; more than that, they have been intentionally, concretely, 
and to some extent formally religious. The colleges have been 
mostly of church foundation and under church control. The 
indebtedness of the American schools to the churches of America 
is not to be overlooked or minimized. But this older relationship 
is fading out. Education has become an independent science 
and profession. Presidents and professors are not drawn from the 
ministry as formerly, but from the ranks of professional educators; 
denominational colleges are freeing themselves from church control; 
state colleges and universities are multiplying in which disconnec- 
tion from the church is strictly maintained; the public schools 
are excluding religious exercises and the Bible. The vast body of 
school officials and teachers far outnumber the ministers, lawyers, 
and doctors; and they as a body assume or declare their independ- 
ence of the church, together with the kind of religion for which 
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they suppose the church stands. Are we to dispute the right and 
duty of education to think, choose, and act for itself, to make over 
the school according to its best judgment, to administer the school 
without interference? The historic influence, or even authority, 
of the church over the school was useful until the school as an 
institution should reach maturity and competence in self-admin- 
istration. But this maturity and competence have now been 
reached. It is time, therefore, for the church not only to concede 
but heartily to accord and support the independence of education 
and the school. The two institutions ought to be on a basis of 
mutual understanding, appreciation, and co-operation. Each is 
an educational agency of the first class; neither should despise, 
ignore, or stand apart from the other. 

Nevertheless, the school is in the self-assertive, non-relational 
attitude, not feeling that its independence and competency are 
yet sufficiently recognized by the church. One result of this 
antagonism is the present obscuration of the religious aim in 
education. When the school detached itself from the church, it 
tended to detach itself from religion as well, for it was assumed 
that religion and the church were identical. Moreover, the kind 
of religion which the church as a whole teaches and practices is 
regarded by many educators as antiquated in much of its doctrine 
and point of view, useless in much of its ritual, dogmatic in many 
of its claims, arrogant in some of its prerogatives. In order that 
religion may recover its true place and influence in education, we 
must discriminate between religion as an organization and religion 
as a life-factor, between religion that is traditional and religion 
that is dynamic, between the religion of the past and the religion 
of the present, between religion as a particular form of experience, 
doctrine, and practice and religion as a vital force finding new 
expression, creating new ideas, giving rise to new practices. Like 
any fundamental reality, religion is more than any of the descrip- 
tions, formulations, codifications, institutions, or uses of it. If 
the particular formulae, customs, and administrative features of 
religion prove at any time to be incorrect, inadequate, or unuseful, 
religion may be adjusted to the new facts and the new require- 
ments. Whether this adjustment will take place, how rapidly, 
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and how successfully, depends upon that group of men—chiefly 
ministers—who preside over religion. 

School trustees, superintendents, principals, and teachers are 
many of them members of Christian churches, and friends of reli- 
gion—if we use the term ‘‘religion”’ in an elemental and progres- 
sive sense. If we religionists can make it appear that religion 
means essentially right character and conduct, that they are reli- 
gious who aspire, love, and serve, that education is religious when 
it promotes righteousness, nobility, intelligence, reverence, kind- 
ness, justice, and helpfulness, we shall have cleared the way for a 
new recognition of religion in the schools. Educators will come to 
feel that the school and the church have a common work, are 
kindred agencies. 

Some of the present advocates of religious education are reaction- 
ary in their point of view and purpose. They would like to see 
the public schools turned back into church schools, promulgating 
the traditional church ideas of organization, doctrine, and duty, 
employing the methods that have become threadbare, mechanical, 
inappropriate, and ineffective. They would educate our boys 
and girls in that ecclesiastical-theological fashion which the Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Episcopal churches have used and generally 
stilluse. The point of view of such education is static and dualistic, 
its conception is creedal and churchly, its basis is the catechism and 
the prayer-book, its method is formal, inculcatory, and dogmatic. 
To memorize and profess certain doctrinal formulae; to believe 
in and perform certain religious rites; to adhere to, defend, and 
extend with sectarian zeal some particular branch of the Chris- 
tian church; to assent and conform to certain conventional moral 
standards; to acquire and use those terms and phrases commonly 
known as religious and which differentiate the minister and the 
churchman from the common speech; to look upon life in that 
detached, mystical, and other-worldly way which shuts the church 
off from modern thought, feeling, and action—these seem to be 
the things which some would restore as religious education. 

But the movement for religious education in America does 
not stand for this ancient and outlived conception of religious 
education. The leaders of the movement are modern-minded men, 
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in full accord with scientific thought, in full appreciation of the 
newer educational ideals and methods, in full sympathy with the 
effort to ethicize and socialize religion, in full co-operation with 
those who are striving by thought, teaching, and action to make 
Christianity into a twentieth-century religion expressive of pre- 
sent religious experience, world-view, and moral-social ideal, pro- 
motive of all that is truest and most helpful in our American life. 

These leaders in religious education do not advocate the use of 
the catechism and the prayer-book in the public school, nor even 
in the Sunday school. They do not wish the boys and girls to be 
dogmatically taught the creeds of the church—partly because 
creeds are for adults and not for the young, partly because a fixed 
set of ideas forced upon one in early life interferes with spontaneity, 
individuality, and progress. They do not wish the American 
youth to be trained in a sectarian viewpoint and habit, to maintain 
and perpetuate the divisive organizations, tenets, and practices 
which separate the forces of good, whereas Christianity calls for 
unity, co-operation, brotherliness, and service. They do not wish the 
Bible to be taught or used in a sectarian way, in either home, 
school, or church, for it is a book of moral religious experience, 
inspiration, illumination, and guidance that belongs to the race, 
and is not by right the property or the textbook of any exclusive 
organization, institution, or sect. 

3. Our third principle is, that the materials of religious educa- 
tion are discriminatingly inclusive. The great peoples of the ancient 
world had their several religions, and in connection with these 
religions they had their sacred books. These sacred books con- 
stituted the chief literature for the instruction of the people—par- 
ticularly the young—in the standard moral-religious ideas and 
practices. The books arose at various times, by various persons, 
in various circumstances, under the impulse of religious expres- 
sion and inculcation; they were used, appreciated, approved, 
and ‘‘canonized’’ as the people gradually discovered their prac- 
tical and ideal worth. From generation to generation and century 
to century these sacred books, or Scriptures, were handed on for 
the enlightenment and inspiration of the people in the religion 
to which they were born. There are still extant the sacred books 
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of a number of the ancient religions, including Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism. Christianity, since it arose among the Jews, took over 
from Judaism its sacred books—the Old Testament, and supple- 
mented them with its own series of books—the New Testament, 
the two groups together making up the Christian Bible. This 
literature remained the Bible of the Christian movement even 
when Christianity passed over to the non-Jewish peoples of the 
Mediterranean world. These subsequent non-Jewish Christians 
of the second and succeeding centuries produced religious writings, 
but their writings did not become canonized as a part of the 
Christian Bible—we know them as the “patristic literature.” 

Christianity has continued until the present time to be the 
religion of the European nations, and thus the religion of the most 
advanced civilization. For this reason the Hebrew-Jewish and 
primitive-Christian sacred books constitute the Bible of these 
European peoples and their offshoots on other continents, includ- 
ing ourselves—Americans. We concur in the judgment of our 
predecessors that the Christian religion is the highest, truest, and 
most helpful of all the religions, and that the Bible is the best of 
all the sacred books. 

We therefore continue, and will continue, to use the Bible as 
the chief literature of moral and religious education. Rightly 
interpreted and treated, it contains much of our best material for 
this purpose. It is a heritage from the past, the best gift of the 
Hebrew-Jewish people to humanity, the treasure-house of many 
of the world’s choicest experiences, ideas, and aspirations, a clas- 
sical literature of supreme worth, the best comfort to the earnest 
soul, the best guide to moral and religious living. When the Bible 
is understood according to the well-established principles of 
historical, literary, comparative, and psychological interpretation, 
and when its teaching is applied according to the well-established 
principles of pedagogy, ethics, and sociology, the difficulties of 
using the Bible, even in the public schools, will be largely removed. 

The Bible comes to us out of the ancient world; it brings to us 
the religious experiences, visions, ideas, standards, and customs 
of that ancient time. We live in the modern world, approxi- 
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mately two thousand years after. Why set up an ancient age 
as normative for a modern one? Our world-view, our religious 
experience, our ways of doing things, cannot and should not be 
a repetition of theirs. We may learn from the Bible, we may be 
inspired by it, we may find principles and precepts of highest 
value in the Bible, it may be “‘a lamp to our feet and a light to our 
path’’—as it has been through centuries past and will be through 
centuries to come. But we are not enslaved to the Bible. The 
Bible exists for man, not man for the Bible. We are not tied 
down to a mere repetition of Hebrew-Jewish and primitive-Chris- 
tian religious experience, thought, and practice. To be sure, no 
people of the past had so deep an insight into the moral-religious 
realities as the Hebrew-Jewish people, no people had so strong 
and lofty a moral-religious purpose, no people produced so help- 
ful a moral-religious literature. Yet absoluteness, finality, suffi- 
ciency, did not attach to their experience, ideas, or practices, or 
to the description of these things which they have given us in the 
Bible. Men must go forward to a fuller knowledge, a further 
experience, a more applicable interpretation of life. I am not 
thinking now of the fundamental principles and realities for which 
the Bible stands, and to which it gives classic expression; but of 
those many features of the biblical thought, standards, and cus- 
toms which reflect the limitations and peculiarities of the time 
from which they come. We do not wish to reproduce in the 
twentieth century these transient elements of the first and pre- 
ceding centuries. We must find a way to employ the Bible for moral 
and religious education that does not, either in intent or in effect, 
re-enact the ancient world. 

Hence the present serious effort on the part of many persons— 
ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and laymen generally—to 
acquire a historical understanding of the Bible.. The long, firmly 
established normative interpretation and use of the Bible is passing. 
We now know that the Bible is not a mechanically revealed, final, 
perfect, universally applicable, and all-sufficient textbook of 
religion and morality. We know that the Bible contains within 
its own pages lower and higher types of religious experience, 
theological belief, moral standards, precepts, and practices. We 
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know that the static, dualistic, small world-view which underlay 
and determined the thought-forms of the ancient period out of 
which the Bible came is being superseded by the modern develop- 
mental, unitary, and large world-view which is the splendid gift 
to us of the nineteenth century. We know also that the biblical 
writings are literature, to be understood as literature according 
to the principles of literary criticism and interpretation. We 
know that these books were written primarily for moral and religi- 
ous instruction, rather than for the exact narration of historical 
events; historical events are employed abundantly, but prag- 
matically; and the ascertainment of the precise facts concerning 
them is possible, if at all, only by means of a thoroughgoing his- 
torical-critical investigation. We know that the religious experi- 
ence and ideas, the moral ideals and precepts, great and useful as 
they were for the Bible times, cannot be transferred en bloc to other 
times and peoples, but must undergo adaptation, modification, 
and supplementation when experience and knowledge advance, 
when conditions of life change, when human needs develop. We 
know that the moral standards and practices of the past progressed, 
as even a comparison of the Old Testament with the New Testa- 
ment shows; that Christian morality since New Testament days 
has taken up into itself much from Graeco-Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon ideas and customs; that we have much to learn by a his- 
torical comparative study of morality in the race as a whole; and 
that our present life requires not a mere re-enactment of Hebrew- 
Jewish and primitive-Christian principles, precepts, and practices, 
but a fundamental, critical, and constructive analysis and determi- 
nation of the ideals and means of human welfare. 

It is therefore not enough for us to read how the Bible people 
felt, thought, and acted, and then to feel, think, and act so. To 
be sure, we might do worse; but it is also possible and obligatory 
to do better. The Bible principles of reverence, righteousness, 
love, and service are true and binding principles, and the first- 
century application of them is illumining and inspiring; but it 
was impossible in the first century to forecast their interpretation 
and application for the twentieth century. One cannot completely 
expound the Bible for today who knows the twentieth century but 
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not the centuries out of which the Bible came; neither can one 
competently expound the Bible for today who knows the ancient 
centuries but not our own. Every person therefore who undertakes 
to interpret the Bible—in the pulpit, the classroom, the home, or 
the press—is confronted with a twofold obligation: (1) to make 
himself acquainted with the finest moral and religious experience, 
the best thought, the highest ideals, the actual conditions and needs, 
and the choicest educational materials and methods of the present 
time; (2) to make himself acquainted historically with the events, 
persons, ideas, standards, customs, and literature contained in 
the Bible. We are in great need of teachers and ministers who 
will thus become competent to select discriminatingly the now 
useful portions of the Bible, to disclose its moral-religious mean- 
ing, and to point correctly its message for present-day living. 

But the Bible, great and useful as it is, should limit neither the 
method nor the material of religious education. We are at present 
working out our modern educational theory and method upon the 
basis of the biological, psychological, sociological, ethical, and 
historical sciences. Scientific education will gather together from 
all literatures and all periods of history, from all moralities and all 
social endeavors, those materials which it counts of value, to use 
them in all ways which it counts helpful. Ancient literatures, 
and particularly the Bible, will contribute much. But educators 
are not proposing simply to take the Bible as it stands and make 
it the one all-sufficient textbook of moral and religious education. 
Even in the Sunday school this is not the best way to employ the 
Bible. A literature of education is arising. Its aim is to train 
boys and girls, young men and women, to know and to deal with 
the modern conditions, problems, needs, and opportunities; to 
put them into right relations with life as it is; to lead the way to a 
better social order; to inspire them to brotherliness; to stir their 
aspirations and their zeal. The moral and religious principles 
which underlie this education are many of them those which the 
Bible proclaims and enforces—reverence, honesty, uprightness, 
truthfulness, brotherliness, sympathy, forgiveness, helpfulness. 
To these are added others which have been more emphasized 
elsewhere than in the Bible, as self-respect, self-reliance, self- 
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realization, knowledge, courage, foresight, chivalry, thrift, industry, 
efficiency, achievement, citizenship, human rights, social relation- 
ships, and justice. ; 

This new educational literature, whose material is widely 
gathered but chiefly from modern sources, is capable of making— 
indeed, is certain to make—a new epoch in moral and religious 
education. The volumes, from many authors and presses, come 
so fast that one can scarcely keep track of them. The regular 
publishers of school books issue dozens of them every year. Even 
some Sunday-school publishers are now getting out textbooks 
along this line. In fact there are now enough of these modern 
Sunday-school lesson courses to permit of an educational curri- 
culum. The aim of these textbooks is to teach the child what life 
is and how to live it. The stories, parables, sermons, exhortations, 
truths, principles, and precepts of the Bible are woven into the 
scheme of instruction and training, along with much else that is 
educationally useful, to awaken the moral and religious sense, to 
inform the mind, to develop the judgment, to strengthen right 
impulse, to direct the purpose, to arouse and enlighten the social 
consciousness, to stimulate the altruistic feelings and actions, and in 
other ways to prepare the boy and girl for young manhood and 
womanhood in this wonderful age of the world. 

4. The fourth principle underlying religious education, and the 
last here to be mentioned, is, that the need of the child determines 
what is educationally to be done for him. Man is biologically a 
developmental being. He grows, and his growth extends over 
some twenty to twenty-five years from infancy to maturity. His 
needs are determined in every instance by the stage of growth in 
which he is engaged. This is obvious enough for the visible self— 
the body. It is equally true for the invisible self—the soul, or 
personality. The moral-religious nature of the child is quite as 
much subject to the laws of growth as his physical nature. From 
infancy to childhood, and on through adolescence with its early, 
middle, and late periods, the boy and girl pass through a succes- 
sion of various and vital stages toward the achievement of man- 
hood and womanhood. The psychology of this development is 
becoming known to us, so that we can understand something of 
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the attainments, capacities, and needs of the boy and girl at three, 
six, ten, thirteen, sixteen, and twenty years of age. We no longer 
expect the child to feel, think, act, or speak as an adult. He 
hasn’t it in him to do so, and we will not try to make him. 

The moral impulse, the moral wisdom, the moral judgment, the 
moral purpose of the adult are not the child’s, and cannot be. The 
child arid youth are morally immature. We cannot expect them 
to recognize, feel, or conform to the moral standards and require- 
ments of grown people. Self-control, industry, truthfulness, 
altruism have to be acquired by the long and strenuous process 
of experience. The normal child, reared under favorable condi- 
tions, will develop in due time the character and efficiency which 
civilization now demands. But patience and faith are necessary 
while the process is going on. We parents and teachers learn 
wisdom in this matter. It is not our part to produce the moral 
growth of the child—that is the Creator’s work; but it is our part 
to assist this growth, by giving the child the best possible environ- 
ment, by living before him a helpful example, by helping him to his 
feet again when he stumbles, by comforting and reassuring him 
in the hard places of his experience, by giving him knowledge of 
things he needs to know, by showing him the better road to travel, 
by bringing him into association with schoolmates, playfellows, 
and friends whose companionship will develop the most and the 
best that isin him. If it seems a long time to wait for the maturity 
of a boy or girl, two things may be considered: first, that maturity 
is worth waiting for, since manhood and womanhood are supreme, 
ultimate achievements in our universe—worth all they cost, and 
that is saying much; second, that youth is full of strength, beauty, 
possibility, and promise—he who does not enjoy youth, in himself 
and in others, is missing one of the greatest human joys. 

The child’s religious impulse, experience, and ideas are also 
of a simple and elemental sort. Grown people are apt to assume 
or expect too much of the child in the matter of religion; especially 
is this the case with parents and teachers who have a supernormal 
amount of religious sentiment and zeal. Prayer, Bible-reading, 
church-going, Sunday observance are virtues into which the well- 
bred child will gradually grow; but the value of these things is 
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not self-evident to the child, nor can this at once be made plain 
to him by explanation. The earlier stages of their acquisition 
are to be effected by examples and habit rather than by inculcation; 
the child will begin by doing these things because others around 
him do them—he will accept them as his social heritage and obliga- 
tion. Moreover, if parents or teachers force the development of 
the habit too rapidly or strenuously, reaction and animadversion 
on the part of the child are likely to result. Similarly, reverence, 
adoration, consciousness of sin, penitence, conversion, self-devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice, and other vital features of religion will in due 
time appear in the spiritual life of the normal boy and girl. But 
these belong to the adolescent periods of growth; they need not 
be looked for, and they should not be cultivated, in the childhood 
years. As for theology and ecclesiology, these belong to the adult 
stage of religion. Some young people may incline to them, because 
of particular mental bent or environing interest; but adolescents 
generally are not far enough along mentally, socially, or ethically 
to have a taste for or comprehension of doctrines and institu- 
tions. 

Further, moral and religious education is to be conducted, not 
so much by formal instruction, inculcation, and exhortation as by 
environment, example, the arranging of opportunity and circum- 
stance. There is some danger at the present time, when so much 
emphasis and energy are directed to religious education, that this 
good thing will in some instances be overdone, and particularly 
that very earnest parents and teachers will make too much of 
formal instruction and exhortation. Boys and girls grow essen- 
tially like plants, which sometimes need bending or pruning but 
ordinarily do best when they are little handled and given their 
natural freedom, to work out their own inner natures with the aid 
of the soil, rain, and sunshine. It is easier to teach than to train, 
easier to instruct than to nurture, easier to force one’s personality 
upon another than to develop that other’s personality. We can 
increase the quantity of moral and religious education more readily 
than we can improve the quality. Yet it is the quality that counts. 
There are indeed many children in the less-favored social groups 
who need more help than they now get toward the growth of 
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their moral-religious nature; they are poverty-stricken spiritually 
as well as physically. But the children of intelligent, educated 
parents, who are supplied with the modern educational resources, 
need better rather than more training. And better training may 
in some instances mean even a less amount. The child does not 
need and cannot well stand a persistent besieging with moral- 
religious instruction, advice, warning, and exhortation. All this 
may be given with the best of intentions, but in disregard of the 
psychology and pedagogy of child-life. 

If the home conditions are right, the child will quite surely come 
to have right impulses, right habits, and right ideas» An anxious 
and strenuous surveillance and prodding are not required from 
parents, teachers, neighbors, or friends. Much may be said for 
the training of parents as well as for the training of children. 
Imitation is a primary law of growth. Example is more funda- 
mental and certain in its effect than precept. The best help that 
parents can give their children toward their moral-religious develop- 
ment is to live before them every day the kind of life that is ideal. 
The children will learn to be kind, thoughtful, considerate, honest, 
reverent, helpful, obedient, industrious, and altruistic, less because 
these qualities are inculcated by word of mouth, more because 
those closest about them possess and exhibit these qualities. 

It seems to be sometimes assumed that people are bad because 
they want to be bad, that children do wrong for the love of it, that 
human nature is “utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite 
to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil.” The facts of experi- 
ence indicate, on the contrary, that human nature is aspiring; 
it has high ideals and it strives to realize them. The normal 
person, even the normal child, aspires, purposes, and strives to be 
good and todo good. Individuals who do not manifest this upward 
tendency in thought and conduct are to be classified as subnormal 
or abnormal, are to be looked upon as lacking in some essential 
element of human personality. There are, of course, in any given 
generation many subnormal or abnormal individuals, whose mis- 
fortune it may have been to be born with perverse or flabby wills, 
with degraded tastes and impulses, with moral blindness and 
incompetency. These individuals are the imperfect offshoots of 
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the race. But human nature is not to be judged or characterized 
from them. 

Is it not in accordance with the facts of experience to say that 
normal human nature chooses perfection as its goal and looks 
forward to perfection as its destiny? The present inability 
to attain perfection is due to conditions over which the present 
generation has but limited control. We are members of a race 
and the race characteristics inhere in us. Although this human 
race aspires to and strives for perfection, it has so far been imper- 
fect. Each individual is involved in this race-imperfection. We 
are a complex product of the generations that have preceded us. 
Our impulses, motives, abilities, peculiarities are inherited from 
our ancestors. Weare not de novo creations, having ideal character- 
istics to start with; nor can we at one leap break away from our 
hereditary entanglements to reach the goal and destiny of perfec- 
tion. The individual may ascend, but only with the race. We 
are inextricably bound together with those who have gone before 
and those who are to follow after. Why then expect that our 
boys and girls, of whom we imperfect people are the parents, will 
be perfect? It is not only wisdom but justice to the children 
when patience and appreciation are shown them rather than 
criticism and denunciation. Are we too ready to attribute to the 
child a bad will, bad impulses, bad nature? Do we take too little 
account of all the child has to contend with, of how difficult it is 
for him to achieve goodness? We understand and sympathize 
with him as he gradually acquires control over his physical self. 
Do we show equal understanding and sympathy with him as he 
gradually acquires control over his moral self? It is generally 
safe to assume that the child means well, even if he fails to act so. 
His fundamental desire and tendency will be toward love, right, 
and helpfulness. Even grown people wish to be judged and esti- 
mated by their inner choice and purpose rather than by their words 
and deeds. How much more will this be true of the young, who 
have not yet gone through long years of educative experience and 
struggle for self-mastery. 

The needs of the child during the period of his immaturity are 
to indicate the way in which others can help him. Along with the 
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patience and appreciation to which he is entitled from all, there are 
many things that can be done for him by parents, teachers, and 
friends. Within limits there is value in teaching the boy and girl 
the general truths and principles of life, in storing his mind with 
poetry and proverbs that furnish a kind of general aid to right 
thinking and right living, and in enjoining him “to be good,” “to 
do right,” ‘‘to tell the truth,” “‘to act justly,” and the like. The 
choice, purpose, and impulse of the normal child will be in this 
direction, but it is helpful to confirm him in this attitude. 

More helpful still will it be if we can show him how to interpret 
goodness, right, truth, and justice for the specific life-situations 
which he must negotiate. A clear and adequate idea of what it 
means to be good, right, true, and just is not easily or quickly 
attained. Life is so various, so complex, so difficult. Experience 
is the teacher of the meaning of these fundamental ethical terms, 
these fundamental virtues. Abstract definitions are not the chief 
way of instructing children regarding them, abstract exhortations 
are not the chief way of bringing them to realization in children. 
Really, ideals cannot be handed over to children; they must grow 
up by a biological process in the will and mind of the child. Through 
the long years of childhood and adolescence the boy’s or girl’s 
individual ideal takes shape, under the influences around him and 
in accordance with the impulses inside him. 

The best that can be done for him, toward the development of 
his ideal, is to live before him and with him an ideal life in one’s 
own character, conduct, and relationships. 

The next best thing is to bring before him, in a multitude of 
concrete and attractive ways, the ideal living of other persons 
past and present. For this purpose story-telling is the main 
method. The Bible stories of Hebrew-Jewish and primitive- 
Christian heroes have for centuries been eminently helpful in giving 
clearness and power to these concrete instances of the higher 
virtues exemplified in actual lives. Jesus becomes the supreme 
hero of moral and religious living when presented in a way that 
appeals to the adolescent mind. Other nations and peoples had 
also their collections of stories, which are also highly useful. Pro- 
vided, of course, that these stories deal in an ethically satisfactory 
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way with conditions, problems, and principles that find real parallel 
in the lives of present-day children and youth. Much use is also 
to be made of modern persons as exemplifying the fundamental 
virtues, for modern instances will be more likely to meet the child’s 
-need because he belongs to the modern time and must live in a 
modern environment. Specifically how he ought to feel, think, 
speak, and act in the life-situations which he daily meets is the 
precise problem which the boy or girl is all the time at work upon. 
Religious education seeks to understand and to assist him in this 
daily endeavor, for in it are the issues of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The four principles of religious education here presented seem 
to me to be cardinal: (1) that religion is the primary element in 
life; (2) that all education is to be primarily moral-religious in 
aim; (3) that the materials of religious education are discriminat- 
ingly inclusive; (4) that the need of the child determines what is 
educationally to be done for him. Along these lines we are at 
present moving, in the home, in the school, and in the church. 





CRITICAL NOTE 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE VULGATE IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


The papal commission to revise the text of Jerome’s Vulgate has 
reawakened interest in the Latin translations of the Bible. An organized 
search for and systematic examination of manuscripts have been under- 
taken throughout the libraries of western Europe such as could not have 
been possible before. The labors of scholars have indeed marked out the 
lines of classification, and indicated the direction in which the purest text is 
to be found. The article by Dr. Westcott on the Vulgate in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible (1863) was for a long time the best authority for the 
Latin translation, and is still very valuable. M. Berger’s works are a 
mine of information, especially on French and Spanish manuscripts. 
Indeed we know very little about the latter except what he has toldus. The 
Oxford edition of the Vulgate by the Bishop of Salisbury and Rev. H. J. 
White gives a full collation of the most important manuscripts ranging from 
the sixth to the thirteenth centuries, besides the materials for a comparison 
of the Vulgate with previous translations, and the quotations from the Latin 
Fathers. 

It may be of interest to our readers to have the means at hand of esti- 
mating the value of the manuscripts in the British Museum. We have, 
therefore, collated one chapter (Luke, chap. 11) in all the Latin manu- 
scripts of the gospels in that library up to the close of the twelfth century. 
We have thought that a continuous collation of some fifty verses is a better 
test of the character of a manuscript than the tabulation of readings in 
select passages. 

The following is a list and short description of the manuscripts: 

1. Harl. 1775. Gospels cir. 670. Italian. ‘Harleian Gospels’ (hari) Words- 
worth’s Z. small 4to one col. uncials stichoi Eus. can., S. Luke xi, foll. 2955- 
302b; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, p. 387. 

. Reg. IE VI. Gospels (imperf.) cir. 700. S. Augustine’s Canterbury. Part 
of a Bible (‘Biblia Gregoriana’) broad folio two coll. semiuncials, pictures, 
and initials on purple vellum, foll. 555-565; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, p. 35. 

. Add. 5463. Gospels cir. 700. S. Peter’s Benevento, Wordsworth, large 
4to, two coll. uncials, stichoi, Eus. can., rubricated headings to chapters, foll. 
1516-1550; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, pp. 91, 92. 
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. Cott. Nero D IV. Gospels cir. 720. Lindisfarne ‘Lindisfarne Gospels’ 
Wordsworth’s Y. large 4to, two coll. semiuncials, stichoi, full-page pictures 
and initials. Evus. can., interlinear Saxon paraphrase, foll. 167b—-171a; cf. 
Berger’s Vulgate, pp. 39, 40. 

. Reg. 1 B VII. Gospels cir. 750-800. Northumbria large 4to, two coll., 
semiuncials, stichoi, Eus. can., rubricated headings to chapters, foll. 1rosa— 
107a; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, p. 39. 

. Harl. 2788. Gospels cir.800. Fol. two coll., gold uncials, stichoi divided by 
semicolons, Eus. can., paintings and illuminated letters, rubricated headings, 
foll. 132b-135a,; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, p. 267. 

. Add. 11848. Gospels cir. 800-850. West Germany, large 4to, one col. 
Eus. can., musical notes, cover silver and silver gilt with precious stones, 
containing relics, foll. 1356-1376; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, p. 250. 

. Harl. 2795. Gospels cir. 840-850. Large 4to, one col. red letters, stichoi 
divided by dots. Eus. can., gold headings of chapters, foll. 148b—-15 10. 

. Add. 11849. Gospels cir. 840 Small 4to, one col. Eus. can., rubricated 
headings, foll. 124b-127b; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, p. 253. 

. Harl. 2790. Gospels cir. 840-860. Nevers given by Bishop Herman, 
large 4to, one col. Eus. can., foll. 1680-1710; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, p. 254. 

. Add. 10546. Bible cir.850. French Alcuinian Recension. ‘Charlemagne’s 
Bible’ or Bible of Grandval, Wordsworth’s K, large folio, two coll., Eus. can., 
full-page pictures, foll. 375b-376a,; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, pp. 209-12. 

. Harl. 2826. Gospels cir. 850, monastery of S. Hilary, small 4to, one col., 
Eus. can., foll. 89a—gob. 

. Egerton 768. SS. Luke and John, ix cent. Germany, small folio, one col., 
Eus. can., Irish illumination, red initials, much rubbed, foll. 286-315. 

. Harl. 2823. Gospels cir. 850-880, Chartres, small 4to, one col., Eus. can., 
foll. 89b-91b. 

. Harl. 2797. Gospels cir. 880, S. Genevieve, Paris, 4to, one col. gold minus- 
cules, corrections also made in gold, Eys. can., foll. 105b—-108a; cf. Berger’s 
Vulgate, p. 276. 

. Egerton 609. Gospels (imperf.), cir. 880, S. Maurus, Tours (mm.), Words- 
worth’s E, small fol. one col., Eus. can., corrections made in blacker ink, 
foll. 6oa—61b; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, p. 47. 

. Egerton 873. Gospels cir. 880, Zurich, small fol., one col., many erasures, 
original writing inked over in blacker ink, foll. g4a—96b. 

. Add. 24142. Bible (imperf.), cir. goo. S. Hubert Ardennes (hub.), Words- 
worth’s H, large 4to, three coll., Eus. can.; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, pp. 179- 
180. 

. Cott. Tib. AII. Gospels cir. goo. Christ Church, Canterbury, ‘Athelstan’s 
Coronation Book.’ German, 4to, one col., gold initials, Eus. can., foll. 135)- 
137). : 

. Add. 9381. Gospels cir. goo. S. Petrocs, Bodmin, 4to, one col., capital 
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letters filled in with red paint, Eus. can., cover wooden boards, foll. 89a- 
gob; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, p. 43. 

. Reg. I A XVIII. Gospels (imperf.) cir. g20. Canterbury, ‘Athelstan’s 
Gospels.’ German, 4to, one col., Eus. can., foll. 1316-1340; cf. Berger’s 
Vulgate, pp. 49-50. 

. Add. 21921. Gospels cir. goo-g50. Germany, 4to, one col., Eus. can., red 
initials, foll. 1430-1474. 

. Reg. IE VIII. Bible (two volumes) cir. g50. Christ Church, Canterbury. 
Italian, large fol., two coll., foll. 144b-145¢. 

. Stowe 3. Gospels x cent. German. small fol., one col., red initials, Eus. 
can., foll. 1374-139). 

. Harl. 2820. Gospels cir. 1000. German, 4to, one col., Eus. can., ivory 
crucifix and symbols of evangelists in cover, foll. 153b-157a. 

. Harl. 2821. Gospels cir. 1000. German, 4to, one col., Eus. can., illu- 
minated and gold initials, foll. 124a-126b. 

. Egerton 608. Gospels cir. 1000. German, 4to, one col., Eus. can., small 
illuminated and gold initials, foll. 108b—110b. 

. Reg. I D IX. Gospels cir. 1o0o-1020. Canterbury (‘Canute’s Gospels’), 
large 4to, one col., Eus. can., gold initials, foll. 88b—gob. 

. Add. 34890. Gospels (imperf.), early xi cent., Hyde Abbey, Winchester, 
4to, one col., Eus. can., pictures, gold initials, foll. g1b-93b. 

. Harl. 2830. Gospels cir. 1050. S. Martin’s, Louvain, small 4to, one col., 
Eus. can., red initials, foll. r19@—-122¢. 

. Stowe 944. Lectionary, xi cent., Hyde Abbey, Winchester, small fol., one 
col., Cont. S. Lu.11: 14-28, fol. 47. 

. Reg. I D III. Gospels cir. 1060, Rochester, folio, one col., Eus. can., 
mixture of majuscules and minuscules, various hands, foll. 1220-1236; cf. 
Berger’s Vulgate, p. 43. 

. Harl. 2970. Lectionary, xicent., German, Scribe Oudalricus, small 4to, one 
col., full page illum., cont. S. Lu. 11: 14-28 (foll. 19b-21b) and vss. 27, 28, 
33-36 (fol. 69) in a xvii cent. hand. 

. Add. 20692. Lectionary xi cent., German, small fol., one col., illuminated 
initials, marginal notes, Ivory carving of S. Bernard in cover, cont. S. Lu. 
11:5-13 (fol. 124), 14-28 (foll. 43, 44), 33-36 (fol. 1956), 47-54 (fol. 1656). 

. Harl. 76. Gospels cir. 1060, Bury S. Edmund’s, 4to, one col., foll. 82a-84a. 
. Add. 6156. Gospels xi cent., Christ Church, Canterbury, German 
(Spanish ?), large 4to, two coll., rubricated headings, Eus. can., foll. 1o7a- 
1080, lectionary at beginning, cont. S. Lu. 11: 27-28 (fol. 13b). 

. Burney 41. Gospels, late xi cent., German(?), broad fol., two coll., Eus. 
can., foll. 97b-99a. 

. Add. 11850. Gospels,‘late xi cent., Anglo-Saxon, small fol., one col., gothic 
letters, gold initials, Eus. can., foll. 1120-114). 

. Add. 15304. % Gospels, late xi cent., German, 4to, one col., Eus. can., many 
contractions, foll. 68b-70a. 
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. Harl. 2831. Gospels, late xi cent., French or Italian, small 8vo, one col. 
rubricated liturgical notes in margin, foll. 59a—6oa. 

. Add. 28107. Bible (two vols.), 1097, S. Remacle Stavelot, large fol., two 
coll., Eus. can., red initials, foll. 168b-169a. 

. Add. 17739. Gospels, early xii cent., Flemish, 4to, two coll., frequent red 
and green initials, lectionary marks in margin, foll. 1274-1296. 

. Harl. 1802. Gospels 1139 (dated two years after the great storm), gospels of 
Maelbrigte Hua Maeluanaigh, Armagh, small 4to, one col., Hibernian 
minuscules, glosses in margin, foll. 1o5a—106b; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, p. 44. 

. Harl. 1023. Gospels (imperf.), cir. 1140, Irish, small 4to, one col., Hibernian 
minuscules, foll. 47a—48b; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, p. 44. 

. Harl. 2834. Bible (two vols.) cir. 1150, large fol., two coll., gothic letters, 
colored initials, Eus. can., fol. 177. 

. Reg. 1B XI. Gospels cir. 1150, S. Augustine’s Canterbury, 8vo, one col., 
gothic letters, lectionary marks, foll. gob—92b. 

. Harl. 4773. Bible (two vols., imperf.) cir. 1150, Montpellier, large fol., 
two coll., gothic letters, red initials, foll. 1326-1330; cf. Berger’s Vulgate, 
p. 76. 

. Add. 27926. SS. Luke and John (imperf.), xii cent., Heiningen-Hildesheim, 
small fol., one col., Eus. can., red initials, Limoges cover, foll. 14a-15¢. 

. Harl. 2994. Lectionary xii cent., S. Simeon Tréves, 4to, one col., cont. 
S. Lu. 11:5-13 (fol. 86), 9-13 (fol. 126), 14-28 (fol. 315), 27, 28 (fol. 1255), 
33-36 (fol. 1336), 37-46 (fol. 104), 47-54 (fol. 1388). 

. Add. 35167. S. Luke (imperf.) xii cent., English, small folio, one col., 
glosses of Walafrid Strabo and Anselm of Laon, many contractions, foll. 
540-59). 

. Add. 29276. Lectjonary, xii cent., monastery of SS. Peter and Maurice 
near Bingen, fol., one col., cont. S. Lu. 11:5-13 (fol. 866), 14-28 (fol. 35), 
33-38 (fol. 154), 37-46 (fol. 106). 

. Add. 11434. Lectionary xii cent., Germany, 4to, one col., cont. S. Lu. 
11:5-13 (fol. 98b), 14-27 (fol. 35), 27, 28 (fol. 182), 27-32 (fol. 162), 33-36 
(fol. 179), 37-46 (fol. 1256), 47-54 (fol. 1650). 

. Add 17738. Bible (two vols.), Abbey of Floresse, Liége, large fol., two coll., 
Eus. can., full page illuminations, red initials, double set of chapters in 
margin, fol. 192. 

. Add. 15459. Gospels cir. 1170-1180, small fol., one col., Eus. can., colored 
initials, foll. 88b—goa. 

. Harl. 2804. Bible (two vols., imperf.), late xii cent., Worms, large folio, 
Eus. can., red initials, fol. 207. 

. Add. 14813. Gospels late xii cent., S. Peter’s, Erfurt, small fol., one col., 
miniatures, red initials, lections foll. 72a—73). 

. Burney 29. S. Luke, late xii cent., English, small fol., red initials, one col. 
with gloss in margin, foll. 530-580. 
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. Harl. 2799. Bible (two vols.) cir. 1180, large fol., two coll., Eus. can., 
summary of each chapter by later hand in lower margin, foll. 1786-179. 

. Arundel 208. Lectionary late xii cent., Carthusian Monastery, Mayence, 
small 4to, one col., cont. S. Lu. 11:5-13 (fol. 193), 14-28 (fol. 140), 33-36 
(fol. 246d). 


The other signs for MSS. used are as follows: 


Codex Amiatinus, Laurentian Library, Florence, cir. 700. 

Codex Bigotianus, Paris B.N. 281 and 298, cir. 800, def. vss. 36-48. 
Codex Cavensis, Monastery of La Cava, ix cent. 

Book of Armagh, Trinity Coll., Dublin, a.p. 807. 

Codex Fuldensis, Gospels in form of a Diatessaron, A.D. 541. 
Codex San Germanensis, Paris B.N. 11553. 

Codex Theodulfianus, Paris B.N. 9380, ix cent. 

Codex Forojuliensis Cividale in Friuli, cir. 600. 

Codex Mediolanensis, Combrosian Library, Milan C. 39 inf., vi cent. 
Bodley Gospels, Bodleian Library, Oxford, vii cent. 

Codex Perusinus, Cathedral Library, Perugia, vi cent. 

Book of Kells Trin. Coll., Dublin, cir. 700. 

Rushworth or Macregol Gospels, Bodleian Library, cir. 800. 

Codex Toletanus, Madrid National Library, x cent. 

. Codex Vallicellanus, Vallicellian Library, Rome B vi, ix cent. 

. Bible of William of Hales, Brit. Mus. Reg., I B xii, a.p. 1254. 
Corpus Christi Gospels, Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, No. 286, vii cent.: 
ept. Epternach Gospels, Paris B.N. 9389, ix cent. 

mt. Gospels of S. Martin of Tours, Tours, 22 viii cent. 

r, Codex Usserianus Alter. Trin. Coll., Dublin, A 4, 6, x cent. 

dur. Book of Durrow, Trin. Coll., Dublin, vi cent. 

mol. Gospels of Moling, Trin. Coll., Dublin, cir. 800. 

aur. Codex Aureus, Stockholm, cir. 700. 

leg 1. Leon Cathedral Library, x cent. 

aem. Codex Aemilianeus, Madrid Royal Academy, F 186, x cent. 

corp. oxf. Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Bentley’s C, x—xi cent. 

gat. S. Gatien’s, Tours, Paris, Nouv. Acq. Lat. 1587, viii cent. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
F. 
G. 
6 
J. 
M. 
O. 
P. 
Q. 
R. 
2. 
V 
w 
Xx. 


1. Et factum est: cum esset in quodam loco orans, ut cessauit, dixit unus 
ex discipulis eius ad eum: Domine, doce nos orare, sicut docuit et Ioannes dis- 
cipulos suos. 

The capitula are marked in the margin: (1) xi., 3, 8, 9, 12; 17, 297€, 30Fec, 36, 38, 30, 
gore’, 42, 437°, 4qteC, 54; xii.,6 (by mistake), 48; (2) xxxiv., 7, 10, 11, 14, 20, 26, 27, 37, 
45; xxxvi., 47; (3) xliiii 41, 53, 58; xlv 4, 5, 18. The first class appears to follow 
Wordsworth’s MSS B @J O X: the second is the division in the Alcuinian MSS; the third 
is the division of Wordsworth’s AV. cum: quum 18, 8; dum 54, D. cum esset in 
quodam loco 16, 48; >in loco quodam cum esset 2; >cum esset in loco quodam the 
rest (locum 58*). oraris 19. dicit 23. ciscipulis 18. suis 43, 44, 
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48, 56, 57 mol* >unus ex discipulis eius dixit 42. docens 36. docuit et 
ioannes: >et iohannes docuit 4, 5, 6, 9, 12, 14, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 28, 29, 30, 35, 37, 
38, 39, 42, 44, 45, 46, 48, 50,54 AM PQX epime de ff; nearly all Gr MSS; >iohannes 
docuit (om et) 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 10, II, 13, 15, 16, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 32, 36, 40, 41, 
47, 53, 55, 56,57, 58 BCDFG9J ORT V Wepi*, mt, mol,abcfilgqr aur. Gr 
M2 A; om docuit et 43. (iohannis 16, 21. 43* D O* R iohS 28 iohés 32). 


2. Etait illis: cum oratis, dicite: Pater sanctificetur nomen tuum. Adueniat 
regnum tuum. 


illis + ihs 43. cum quum 18 C 9. oretis 21 . 32. dite 18*. 
pater +sanctae 16, (mol r,); +noster 44, 53, 58, gat Gr L; +noster qui in caelis es. 1*, 
(mol r,) dq; +noster qui es in caelis 43, P R Dunelm A. ii. 16. be ji (r). (cf. noster qui 
in caelis 8. Gr. ACD PX A etc.) om adueniat regnum tuum 14X* add at 
end of verse fiat voluntas tua. 1. 18™¢ 479 leg 1* aem* Par. B. N. 93, 256*, 262, 
17726¢, a; fiat uoluntas tua sicut in caelo et in terra 3, 5°, 26, 28, 35 BDOPQRT X* 
Dunelm A. ii. 16. mol dur. aur r.,cd} ffiqr 8 (bel). Gr. RACDPXTA, etc. 


3. Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie. 


The original writing of this verse in Reg. 1 Bvii. has been erased, and panem 
nostrum cotidianum da nobis hodie written by the corr. quotidianum 20, 44; quot- 
tidianum 9°; cottidianum 6, 19°, 55, 56. O*X.; codidianum the rest. hodie 1*, 
5°, 16, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 29, 32, 35, 43, 44, 47, 50,57. DJ QRT Xept mol durr, 
(G O) old Latin, Gr D; cotidie 1°, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9*, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 23, 25, 
27, 30*, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 53, 54, 58, AB OM PV W mtz.; cotidiae 
21 C; cottidie 6, 8, 19, 48, 55, 56; quottidie 9°; quotidie 30°. 


4. Et dimitte nobis peccata nostra, siquidem et ipsi dimittimus omni debenti 
nobis. Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. 


dimittae 32; demitte 5, 7, 10,11 BO RV ept mt. om nobis 43. pecata 
24 R.; debita 21, 28, 32, 35, 43 PQ Tr. bcd (e) Gr. D 131. siquidem et ipsi: 
sicut et nos. 50, bcd} ffl r. Gr. D; siquidem et nos. 16, 44; siquidem ipsi 22. 
dimitimus 14, 47. 47* writes debitoribus, then puts dots underneath and continues 
omni debenti, etc. cf. debitoribus R bcd (f) flr Gr D. omni over an erasure 26; 
omne 15; omnium 46; om omnia 36*. debenti: dimittenti 24*; debiti 32; 
debitenti 39. erasure of two letters ajter et 5. ducas 50. >inducas nos 
47. cd. temtationem 1, A B T X.; teptationem 22; temptationem the rest. 
+sed libera nos a malo 5.5 DOQR aur mol r, Bodl laud lat. 102,bcd fflqr 5; + 
sed eripe nos a malo 26 B Par B.N., 93, 256*, 262, 14407, 17226¢i cf. Gr. SC ACDR 
XT A, etc. 


5. Et ait ad illos: quis uestrum habebit amicum, et ibit ad illum media nocte, 
et dicet illi: amice commoda mihi tres panes, 


Cap xlvi. 4, 5, 18; xlv. 41, 53, 58. In illo tempore dixit ihs discipulis suis 34, 49 
51, 59; in illo tempore dixit diis ihs discipulis suis 52; in letaniis dixit ihS discipulis suis 
40mg quis uestrum. habebit gold capitals 26; illuminated Q 26, 27 habens 
16 Amb.; habet 43, 44 DF GQRTX epime dur r, gat b} ff il gr Gr. 240. >ad 
illum ibit 37. abiit 18* b. dicit 2, 18, 22* D F G M O* QR dur. dj ff Gr. 
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RBCEFG, eéc.; dicit uel dicet 44; dicite 18.* amicae 35, 44; aamice 1.* 
comoda 15, 21, 24, 32, 34 W; acomoda 40, 47; commoda da 18*. michi 36, 
37; 38, 39, 42, 45, 46, 47, 50, 51 W. 


6. quoniam amicus meus uenit de uia ad me, et non habeo quod ponam 
ante illum, 


qué (=quod) 21: quia 39. mol. d meus uenit: meus meus 59 >ad 
me de uia 47, 56. m quid 16, 27°. antae 32 eumz2, 16 ff. 


7. et ille deintus respondens dicat: Noli mihi molestus esse, iam ostium 
clausum est, et pueri mei mecum sunt in cubili, non possum surgere, et dare tibi. 


at uel et 43 (at Jd r sah) ipse 43. >respondens deintus 16, 21, 32, 43 
M* epime ff. om respondens 4, 5* AF ept* dicet 40, 44. dur b em Gr. D 
om noli mihi molestus esse 45. michi 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 47, 51, 573 0m 44 
iam +enim 54, 59 m Gr. F 13, 69 hostium 5,* 17, 20, 22,* 26, 29, 38, 39, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 49, 50, 56 C D ept mol ostium + meum 16, 50, 51, 58* T W om 
mei 1, 47X most old Latin Gr. C*M om sunt 2D. cubilo 5°; cubiculi 
140; cubiculo 18 G T mol bf mr nom 2; et non 44 OGr.& possunt 58* 

om et 50 Q. 


8. Et si ille perseuerauerit pulsans: dico uobis, etsi non dabit illi surgens eo 
quod amicus eius sit, propter improbitatem tamen eius surget, et dabit illi quot- 
quot habet necessarios. 


om et si ille perseuerauerit pulsans. 2, 4, 5, 44, Bt FGJ MP ept; corp. oxf, dur 
bdf qs Gr. et: at 3 Bc Xc; om 43. siille 18 (over an erasure) 56, W: om, si 16, 22* 
43 D; > ille si the rest. perseuerit 10, 38*7*; perseuerauit 50 D molc r,. 
pulsas 28*. dico+ autem 43. dauit 2 O*; dabat 36*. om eius 43 OF 
ept*. improbitatem: inprobitatem. 4, 5, 6, 8,9, 10, 11, 12,15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 28, 29, 30, 34, 35, 39, 37, 39) 41, 42, 47, 54, 56; improbitatem uel oportunitatem 
43 (cf ept*); inportunitatem 3 O c fr aur. om tamen 9*, 19. DR bd18. 
>eius tamen 43 dur. surgit 17* Q. dur. dauit 2 om illi 1* 18¢; Gr. 
D. ei 16 18* Rd quotquot: quodquod s5¢ 17* 56 CO* T* dur: quodquot 37; 
quod 4, 5* G Tec Gr & DEF L etc. necessarios: necessarium 2* 21 T8; 
necessarius 19; necessario 32. 


g. Et ego dico uobis: Petite et dabitur uobis; quaerite et inuenietis; pulsate 
et aperietur uobis. 

om et 12*? ffm >dico ego 43 dico uobis 16, 18, 44, 58. df ff: om 
dico 32; om uobis 29; >uobis dico the rest. in illo tempore dixit ihs discipulis 
suis 49. om petite . . . . inuenietis 32. erasure of six or eight letters ajter 
uobis 22 quaerite: quaeritae 35; querite 20, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29, 36, 37, 39, 42 
47, 48, 49, 5°, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57,59, Rmol aperietur: aperitur 16*; aparietur 
18; apereetur 22. 


1o. Omnis enim, qui petit, accipit: et qui quaerit inuenit: et pulsanti 
aperietur. 


querit 12, 15, 17*, 20, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 35, 36, 39, 40, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 54 
56, 57, 59, DOR mol pulsant 37; a pulsanti 43. aperietum 2*, 
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11. Quis autem ex uobis patrem petit panem, numquid lapidem dabit illi? 
Aut piscem: numquid pro pisce serpentem dabit illi ? 

Quis autem ex uobis half erased 12 autem: enim 16, 47R uobis + 
filius 16 R. patrem: patri 16; panem 17*; +petrem 50* petit: petet 2 
BCT gat bc fil Gr: +filius eius 44D gat bf ff q. (8 most Gr. MSS.) nun- 
quid 38, 41, 44, 45, 53, 57, 58, 59 W; nomquid 39. dabit porriget 16 bgr 
illi: ei 16, 44 bdfr aut piscem . . . dabit illi om 9* (add in lower margin) 
19* (add in margin). Walker’s r aut+si 4, 5, 7*, 10, I1, 15, 16, 20, 21, 25, 
27*, 32. ADFPRV gat mol abcfr aur syr-cu num 24; nunquid 41, 44, 45, 
53> 58, 59- pisce: poscem 16*; piscem 16¢ G M f; pice 21. 


12. Aut si petierit ouum: numquid porriget illi scorpionem ? 
ouem 12, nouum 21*, 27* nunquid 38, 41, 43, 44, 45, 53, 56, 57, 58, 59. 
porrigit 1*, 4, 5, 18*, 224, ACF GQTX dur a,b filr ei. 1, 16, 26, 44. 


FR cor vat mg ilr; illis 39*, 51; om 21, 28*, 32¢ scorphionem 16, 19; scur- 
pionem 18; scorpionim 34*. 


13. Si ergo uos cum sitis mali, nostis bona data dare filiis uestris: quanto 
magis Pater uester de caelo dabit spiritum bonum petentibus se. 

nostris 4*; nostis over an erasure 27. om data 43, 44. D OR. ept r2, corp. 
Oxf. de celo 22, 32, 39, 40, 47*, 49, 54; de caelis 10; caelestis 47° | cor. vat*. 


>spiritum dabit 59 >bonum spiritum 46 bonum + datum 16. (cf. b 
cdffilr GrD). 


14. Et erat eiiciens daemonium, et illud erat mutum. Et cum eiecisset 
daemonium, locutus est mutus, et admiratae sunt turbae. 


cap xlvii. 4, 5, 18.; xlvi 41, 53, 58; XxXxv 7, 10, II, 14, 26, 27, 37, 45, 57; Xxxvii 
47. cross in the margin 21. d6éc 111 in xl. 40™8. Illuminated capital E 26, 27. et 
erat eiciens in gold letters 26. et: in illo tempore 31, 33, 34, 49, 51, 52, 59- 
erat: +ihs 11, 15, 16, 20, 21, 24, 25, 31, 32, 33, 34, 42, 45, 47) 49, 51, 54, 59, W. Gr. 
F; +diis ihs 52. eiiciens 44; ieciens 5 DQ: eieciens 43* V; eiciens the rest; 
+ihs 22. daemonium: doemonium 33, 34; demonium 22, 26, 28, 29, 32*, 38, 
39 40, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59 D R W ept. illud: 
illut 2, 5. GXazi ipsud uel m uel illud 44. > erat illud 11 mutam 20* 
t jor et 29. quum 18 9; om 44. eicisset 2, 3, 4, 5, 18, 20 G. O ept mt mol 
Dir; eiicisset 44 P. daemonium: doemonium 34; demonium 22, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
32, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 59, R W ept mol 
loquutus 6, 8*, 12, 39, 47, 51 © om locutus est mutus. 31 } admiratae: 
ammiratae 12, 4, 7, 11, 15*, 18, 20, 23, 25, 27, 41,42 AB D@M V X mt; ammirate 
5, 39; admirate 22, 26, 32, 36, 47, 51, 54, 57, 59; admirata 43; miratae 16, 56, (T) 
(qr) turbe 28, 32, 39, 47, 51, 54, 57, 59, W. 


15. Quidam autem ex eis dixerunt: In Beelzebub principe daemoniorum 
eiicit daemonia. 

om autem 20* 42 T eis: is 28; his 44, 56c¢ dicebant 51¢ in: 
et 18* beelzebub: belzebub 5*, 18, 21*, 32, 35, 41, 43, 44,47°, ACDOOT mi; 
beelzebud 2, 16 dur; belzebul 5°, R gat b. ff. r.; behelzebub 17: beelzeb 4* 
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principem 3, 4, 5*, 18, 20,23 ABCOQT dur bfiiqr daemoniorum: daemon- 
iarum 21; doemoniorum 34; demoniorum 18, 22°, 26, 27, 29, 32, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, D R W ept; demonium 22* mol mi. 
> principe demoniorum beelzebub 47* eiicit 24, 44; ecit 17*; eiecit 16, 21*, 
32, 43* mol; eicit the rest. daemonia: doemonia 34; demonia 26, 28, 31, 32, 38, 
39s 49, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, DJ R Wept mol. 

16. Et alii tentantes, signum de caelo quaerebant ab eo. 

alia 22* tentantes: temtantes. 1, 4, 18 AQ T X q: teptantes 58; temptantes 
the rest; de daem 20* celo 22, 32, 39, 47, 51, 55) 57, W querebant 


17, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 32, 36, 39, 40, 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59 D R fq; que- 
raebant 35 >querebant de caelo 16 D mol az. 


17. Ipse autem ut uidit cogitationes eorum dixit eis: Omne regnum in seipsum 
diuisum desolabitur, et domus supra domum cadet. 

ut uit 38. cogitaciones 51 ¢ dixit ait 16. eis: illis 16d; om 48, 
49 a,b ffir ipsum: ipso 3, 4, 5, 18, 43, 44, A9MOX¢ ept, mt, aur, 8; om 47, 
56, a.bcd diuissum 21, 32D; diuidit 13 (?). desolabitur: dissolabitur 
16, 36¢; desolatur 1, 2, 3, 4, 5*, 8*, 9°, 12°, 14, 17°, 21, 22, 31, 32, 33, 34, 39, 58 
ABCFMOT Xe Par. B: N. 2, 262*, 13171*, Tours 23. bf figqr; dissolatur 36*. 
Gr. super 16 a,cd cadet: cadit 9°, 12, 13°, 14, 17, 22, 27*, 31, 33, 34, 39, 
56, berGr. 


18. Si autem et Satanas in seipsum diuisus est, quomodo stabit regnum eius ? 
quia dicitis in Beelzebub me eiicere daemonia. 


si autem et satanas in seipsum diuisum desolatur et domus supra domum cadit 14* 
(crossed out) om et 43, 44. DQ ept mi dur r, Gr T sathanas 36*, 38, 39, 
40, 42, 45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 53, 54, 55, 58 W in se (repeated) 56* seip- 
sum: seipso 3, 18 8; semetipsum 2, aur r. q. diuisus: diuissus 20, 21, 24, 32 D; 
diuisum 17 ff. quomoda 24* stabit: stauit 1*; stabat 22, 44* eius 3, 
4, 5, 16, 21, 26, 28, 32, 35, 41, 48, 53, 55. R. eptme bcd fiqr: ipsius uel eius 43; 
ipsius the rest. +est 35 om in beelzebub 22 beelzebub: belzebub s, 
18, 21*, 32, 35, 41,43 AD@OQRT mt ff; beelzebud 2; beelzebul 16 BG Xa,df 
iq; behelzebub 17; beelzeb 4* me eiicere 54*: om me 3, 10, 20, 21, 36* DO 
dur c Gr F 69; >eicisse me 16; >eicere me the rest eiicere 44; eiciere 2; 
eiecere 21*, 32, 43; eicere the rest daemonia: doemonia 34; demonia 22, 26, 32, 
38, 39) 49, 43, 44) 45, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59 CD R W ept mol. 


19. Si autem ego in Beelzebub eiicio daemonia: filii uestri in quo eiiciunt? 
Ideo ipsi iudices uestri erunt. 


Si: i 19. > ego autem 46 om ego 43, 47, 54 T om in 43 D 
beelzebub: belzebub 5, 18, 32, 35, 41, 43, 44 A D 8 T mt ff; beelzebud 2; 
beelzebul 16, 20G a,d fg; behzebub 17; beelzeb 4* > in beelzebub ego 16. 
eiicio 42, 44: eiecio 21*, 32, 43*; eicio the rest. daemonia: doemonia 34: 
demonio 29*; demonia 17, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29°, 31, 32, 38, 39, 40, 43, 44, 45, 47, 
48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58,590, DJ Wept ff om si autem ego in beelzebub eiicio 
daemonia 42. Rr, fili 24 fr > uestri filii 47 eiiciunt 44: eieciunt 
43* V; eiciunt the rest > erunt uestri 16, 21, 29, 44. mt dur bf ffiqr gr&; iudi- 
cerunt uestri (=iudices erunt uestri) 32. 
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20. Porro si in digito Dei eiicio daemonia; profecto peruenit in uos regnum Dei. 
poro 28. degito 44. eiicio 44*: eiecio 43* V; eicio the rest. 
daemonia: daenia 14; daemonio 21, 32; doemonia 34; demonia 7, 22, 26, 28, 29, 31, 
38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, D W ept mol ff. 
peruenit: praeuenit 1*, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 16, 18*, ABCQR T ept Par. B.N 
13171° bf qr; preuenit 36*; inuenit 43* 


21. Cum fortis armatus custodit atrium, suum, in pace sunt ea, quae possidet. 


quum 18 C8; dum 56. custodiat 44 Q R ept dur r ea: omnia 20, 37, 


fi; omnia ea 16; + erasure of four letters 52. que 16, 21, 22, 47, 52, 54, 57 
DR. gq. 


22. Si autem fortior eo superueniens uicerit eum, uniuersa arma eius auferet in 
quibus confidebat et spolia eius distribuet. 


forcior 47, 54. eo: illo all uicerit: uincerit. 14, 21 R mol; uinceret 
16 eum: illum 21, 32¢ auferet 3, 4, 5*, 7, 8, 10, 11, 15°, 18, 24, 27*, 30, 
4, 41, 43, 44, 45, 47, 49, 52, 53, 56, 57, 58, 59°, AGOMO PQRV X¢ ept mol r, b 
cffiqr: aufert 1, 2, 5°, 6, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15*, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27°, 28, 
29, 31, 32, 33; 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 46, 48, 50, 51, 54, 55, 59%, BC J T X¢ mt dur 
gat aur Gr confedebat 35 om eius 43* ept b distribuit 4, 5*, 22, 37 
ACJMRT1Gr (nearly ail) 


23. Qui non est mecum, contra me est: et qui non colligit mecum, dispergit. 
om contra me est et qui non colligit 32 contra: aduersus 5°, 16, 21*, 44, 
50, 59; aduersum the rest me est in an erasure 5 om aduersum me est 37¢ 
om qui 35 colligit: collegit 12, 16, 17 DG ept mt mol; colliget 430; 
colligi jollowed by a space of two letters 35 dispargit 5° G Rbdre. 


24. Cum immundus spiritus exierit de homine, ambulat per loca imaquosa, 
quaerens requiem: et non inueniens dicit: Revertar in domum meam unde 
exiui. 


cum quum 18 C8; +autem 16, 20, 23, 28, 35. D aur r,bdGr DUX syr hel 
inmundus 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33) 34 35 36, 37, 39, 41, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 55, 56 
exierit: exiret 5; exhierit 19; exerit 35* de: dae 14; ab o*, 16, 21, 22, 24, 32, 
33> 44, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 57, 59° W(R) ept-mg bcdgi homne 28 
ambulat 9°, 10°, 26, 30, 33, 36°, 39, 40, 45, 48, 49, 51, 52, 54, 56, 57, 59 DP W mi 
bf; ambulabat 37; perambulat 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9*, 10*, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22°, 23, 24°, 25, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36%, 38, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46 
47; 5°, 53, 55, 58 ABCGOJMOQX¢ epi dur mol Gr; perambulabat 5, 22*, 24*, 
RTVX*¥?r, per: in 2G loca: +a 50* om inaquosa 20 in 
inaquosa 36* R ept 5 quaerens: que non habent 16; querens 20, 22, 27, 28, 29, 
31, 39, 4°, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 56, 57, 59 om requiem 37 meam 
+ex 56* exiui: exiuit 36*; exii 44 ept. 


25. Et cum uenerit, inuenit eam scopis mundatam, et ornatam. 
quum 186 uenerit: inuenerit 22* mt inuenit inueniet 18* W bir 
eam 16, 51. bc ffilr: om, the rest: +uacantem et 5° syr. hcl (uacantem mol 
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jlrGr&®= BCLRI) et ornatam 16, 21, 23, 27, 28°, 32, 37, 39, 40, 46°, 47°, 
49, 51, 55, 59* RW mol a, bf ffigr &Gr: om, the rest, Gr 225. 


26. Tunc uadit et assumit septem alios spiritus secum nequiores se et ingressi 
habitant ibi. Et fiunt nouissima hominis illius peiora prioribus. 
tunc 44 DazcefgqrGr: et 40; et iterum 2; et tunc the rest. et: om 40 
et assumit over an erasure 43 assumit: assummit 20, 47; asumit 28*; 
adsumit 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, 12, 16, 17, 18, 21, 23, 28°, 29, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37,51, DG OJPQ 
mtaa,bdeffigq vii 16, 21, 32, 40,44 DRTW > alios septem 34, 59°, 
aa,cde spiritus: spiritos 4, 5; pritus 17; spsritus 27 secum 9° 51 
G Ir Gr BC X 33, 69: om, the rest. ingresi 19, 21 R ept fiunt 16, 39, 59* 
DPRmtaa.,derGr: sunt the rest. nouissimum 5* > illius hominis 47 
hominis: homini 14, 37; om 40* peiora: peior 17; priora 24*; peira 37. 


27. Factum est autem, cum haec diceret: extollens uocem quaedam mulier 
de turba dixit illi: Beatus uenter, qui te portauit, et ubera, quae suxisti. 
cap xviii 4, 5, 18; xlvii 41, 53, 58; xxxvi 7, 10, I1, 14, 20, 26, 27, 37, 45, 573 
XXXviii 47. in illo tempore 52; in illo tempore loquente ihi ad turbas 33, 49 
om autem 28*, 35. 7 Gr A cum: quum 18,8; dum 46, D hec 39, 
47, 57, W. dicerent 18 > q. uocem mulier 9* (corr 9**) 52* Gr NBL; 
> q. mulier uocem 51 most Gr. mss om uocem 17* +est 36 (lect). 
quedam 15, 22, 27, 32, 36 (lect), 39, 40, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 56, 57,59 DR#fq; 
quidam 26*; + de 36 (lect)* illi: ei 27 c; ad ihm 48, 49, 51™8, 52; om 37 
uenter qui te por illegible 13. uenter +est 44. qui: quae 5* 
(corr 5**). portabit 15¢ que 36, 39, 47, 49, 51, 52, 54,57 R. sucxisti 
16, 20 qui te lactauerunt 22¢. 


28. At ille dixit: quinimmo beati, qui audiunt uerbum Dei, et custodiunt 
illud. 


at: et 22 GrC syr- jer. dixit +ad eos 16 DR mol b figr om at ille 
dixit 37 quinimmo: quinimo 20, 33; quimimmo 28; quin himmo 47; immo 3, 
18¢, 36* BC DG Ome Q R mol r,cer; quippini 2, 4,5 A9* MOP Xept* corp christi 
Cambridge 197 Cambridge Univ k k. I. 24 (mt Par. B. N. 2); quippe 21, 32 (cp. F 
Dunelm. Aii. 16 ept™s, gat); om 16 a a, bf ffiqsyrr. +hii 21 quia 28 
audiu 28* audiunt uerbum dei over an erasure 43 illud 7, 8°, 9, 10, 
II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 33, 34, 35» 35°, 37, 
38, 39, 49, 41, 42, 45, 46, 47°, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54) 55, 55, 57, 58, 59, B? © V W. 
Gr.X TAT etc.: om, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8*, 16, 21, 30, 36*, 43, 44, 47*, AB* CD GJ 
MOPQRT X ept mt mol dur r, all old latin mss. Gr 8* ABC DLA etc. 
om et custodiunt illud 32. 


29. Turbis autem concurrentibus coepit dicere: generatio haec, generatio 
nequam est: signum quaerit, et signum non dabitur ei, nisi signum Ionae pro- 
phetae. 

concurrentibus: currentibus 48 B*; conuertentibus 35. cepit 22, 39, 40, 
43, 47, 48, 50, 52, 54, 57. +ihs 16 (g) generatio (rst): genereatio 50; 
geratio 10; + ma 20*. hec 22, 32, 39. generatio (2nd): om 54*8GrCT 
AA Ti etc. nequam: nemquam 37; quam 14. om est 54* b >nequam 
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est generatio 47* querit 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 32, 39, 40, 47, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 57 
DR mol fq ei 5*?, o*, 20, 40, 43, 44, 46, 48, 52,54 DG Redf: ei uel ill! 
39; illi the rest. ione 22, 32, 39, 47, 5°, 54,57 RW prophetae 46¢ RW 
cor vat*¥ efqrd Gr ACXT AA Tletc.; prophete 47° W; om, the rest Gr RB DLZ 


30. Nam sicut fuit Ionas signum Niniuitis: ita erit et Filius hominis generationi 
isti. 

Sicut fuit ionas signum 12, 13, 15°, 19°, 22, 26, 28, 30, 35, 36, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48 
52, 56(D) W mtb fq; > fuit sicut ionas signum 15*, 17, 19* 23; > sicut ionas sig- 
num fuit 16, 21, 32 (R) mol; > sicut ionas fuit signum 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 
14, 18, 20, 24, 25, 27, 29, 37, 38, 39) 49, 41, 45, 47, 50, 53, 54, 55, 57» 58 ABCG®J 
MOPQTV Xepft dur (r.) iona 5* signum +in 14 niniuitis: nineuitis 
I, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7*, 8*, 9°, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, 22, 25, 27*, 28¢, 36, ABCGMO 
QV ept dur abdf fig; nineuetis 15* mt; niniuetis 15°, 16°, 21, 29, 32, 44 om 
erit 39* om et 20*, 43, 52, 55, 56, P mol f hominus 2 generationis 18; gen- 
eratio 32. ‘isti: huic 16 D mt mol bdq (ar) 


31. Regina Austri surget in iudicio cum uiris generationis huius, et condem- 
nabit illos; quia uenit a finibus terrae audire sapientiam Salomonis: et ecce plus 
quam Salomon hic. 


surget over an erasure 9¢ iuditio 14, 37, 42, 47, 57 quum 18 @ 
uiris: uiriis 16; erasure of two letters in the middle 10; om 21 GrC syr. cu. cum uiris 
generationis huius: cum generatione hac 32 D (ista). condempnabit 8, 9, 15, 
16, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 39, 32, 35, 36, 37> 39, 49, 42, 43) 44, 46, 47) 48, 59, 
52, 53) 54, 55, 56, 57, 58 9 V W mol illos: illis 17: eos 38afr terrae: 
terre 22, 35, 30, 54: om 5s. +ue uobis phariseis qui diligitis primas cathedras in 
synagogis et salutationes in foro 56* audire audire 5* sapientia 5, 18* 
salomonis: salemonis 27, 44, 56; salamonis 36 DR mol; salimonis 43; solomonis 
40M eptabdeffgr om et 39, 44, 50 dur eccae 32. quam salomon 
o*, 12*, 16, 23, 26, 28, 29, 35, 37°, 38, 42, 46, 54° © P T W (mt) dr (bq); quam 
solomon 2; quam salomine 1* (f ); quam salomone 10*, 14, 25, 37*; salomone (om quam) 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9°, 10°, 11, 12°, 13, 15,17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 30, 32, 36°, 39, 40, 41, 45, 47, 48, 
50, 52, 53, 54*, 55, 57,58, ABCJ OQVX duri (ae ffd aur); salemone (om quam) 27°, 
56; salamone (om quam) 5, 36*, 44 D R; salimone (om quam) 43; salomine (om quam) 
1¢; salamon (om quam) 18; salemon (om quam) 27*; Lic: in margin 3; hiic 21. 


32. Uiri Niniuitae surgent in indicio cum generatione hac et condemnabunt 
illam: quia poenitentiam egerunt ad praedicationem Ionae, et ecce plus quam 
Tonas hic. 


niniuitae: niniuite 9*, 36, 37, 39, 47, 52, 54, 57, 58, W; nineuitae 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7*, 
8*, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15*, 17, 19, 20, 25, 27, 28°, ABCGMOQV Xeptdurabfir; 
nineuite 9°, 22, fq; niniuetae 15°, 32; niniuete 16, 21. iuditio 7, &4, 37, 42, 47; 
54, 57; ditio 16 hac: haec 17 G; ista 16 (cer) condemnabunt 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 26, 38, 41,45, ABCGJ MOPQTVX m dur: cum- 
demnabunt 24*; comdemnabunt 18, 24°; condepnabunt 48; condempnabunt the rest 
© mol ept illam: eam 16, 21, 29, 32, 35, 44, 50, 53, 58 mol afr quia: qui 
48 poenitentiam: paenitentiam 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, I1, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 24,29 ABCGOJMOQTVmtabefi; paenitenciam 30; poenetentiam 44; 
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penitentiam 19, 22, 28, 32, 36, 39, 41 43, 47, 48, 50, 53, 54,57, mol fq aegerunt 
16, 17, 21, 29, 32, 37 CD ad: in 16, 20, 37, 47, 48 G mt mol abcefigqr; a52 
praedicationem: predicationem 26, 29, 47 D; praedicatione 16, 20, 37 mt aur 
abcfr; predicatione 48, 52 fq ione 32, 39, 47, 48, 50, 54, 55 Gt W om et 
477 quam 1, 2, 3, 5°, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 46°, 47°, 50, 53, 54% 55, 57, 58, BOOPTVWX 
mt aur mol* abcfqr: om 4, 5*, 8*, 9, 12, 13, 14, 17, 30, 32, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46*, 
47*, 48, 52, 54%, 56ACDGJMQR eft gat dur mol e ffid jonas: iona all 
hiic 21. 


33- Nemo lucernam accendit, et in abscondito ponit, neque sub modio: sed 
supra candelabrum, ut qui ingrediuntur, lumen uideant. 


cap xlviiii 4, 5, 18; xlviii 41, 53, 58: nemo lucernam accendit gold letters 26; 
illuminated capital N 26, 27 in nat confess dixit dfis ihs discipulis suis 4o™s; in 
illo tempore dixit ihs discipulis suis 33, 34, 49, 51, 59; in illo tempore 
dixit d. i. d.s 52. lucerna 4 accendet 3; ascendit 57 > accendit 
lucernam 6, 28, 49, 51, 56, 57, 59 et: neque sq et in abscondito ponit over 
an erasure 5°. abscondito: absconso 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, 26, 
28°, 29, 32, 34, 36*, 37, 40, 48, 53, 56°, 58 BD J QR T ept-mg mol dur cor vat-mg. 
bceffiré; abscondito uel absconso 43, 44 ponet 9°, 12°, 13, 14, 15*, 17, 29, 34 

supra: supera 7°; super 15*, 19, 26, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 42, 48, 52, 54, 57) 59 
TW ept*¥adefiqs; sup 28, 30, 33. candellabrum 5, 22* epi mol ut: et 
22* (et ut D) ingrediunt 50. 


34. Lucerna corporis tui, est oculus tuus. Si oculus tuus fuerit simplex, 
totum corpus tuum lucidum erit: si autem nequam fuerit, etiam corpus tuum 
tenebrosum erit. 

occulus (Ist) 47 R om si oculus tuus 20 occulus (2nd) 47 R 
>om tuus (sec) 49* om fuerit 48 > simplex fuerit 21, 32, 47 Da autem: 
aut 50; + oculus tuus 164 Gr X syr-cu nequaquam 50* R aetiam 16, 21, 
32. + totum 43, 44 cop (mol f.r syr-cu) tenebrosae 10 


35. Uide ergo ne lumen, quod in te est, tenebrae sint. 


uidete 21, 32. ego 2* > quod in te ne lumen 20 est + ex 27* 
tenebre 22, 27, 36, 39, 47, 50, 54, 57 W mol fq sit 49° 


36. Si ergo corpus tuum totum lucidum fuerit, non habens aliquam partem 
tenebrarum, erit lucidum totum, et sicut lucerna fulgoris illuminabit te. 


ergo: over an erasure 7; enim 2 corpus tuum totum lucidum fuerit: > 
totum corpus tuum I. f. 43 T W eprr.; >c. t. fuerit lucidum totum 1*; >c. t. totum 
fuerit lucidum 7*, 20, 25, 27, 45; c. t. totum lucidum totum fuerit 5*; >c. t. fuerit 
lucidum (om totum) 1°, 11; ct 1 f (om totum) 3, 16, 21, 26, 47, 49, 59 D gat aur. 
tuus 50. fuerit erit 17* C* T* r,; fuerit uel erit 43 om totum lucidum 
fuerit non habens aliquam partem tenebrarum erit 32 sicut: sicuti 21, 32C; si 
36 fulgoris fulgeris 14; fugoris 51 illuminabit: inluminauit 1* O; inmin- 
abit 47; inluminabit 1°, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9*, 10, I1, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 25, 
28, 29, 32, 35, 36,37 ACDGOJMPQRT VX ept mt dur moi r, f. 
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37. Et cum loqueretur, rogauit illum quidam Pharisaeus, ut pranderet apud 
se. Et ingressus recubuit. 


cap |. 4, 5, 18; xlviiii 41, 53, 58; xxxvii 7, 10, II, 14, 20, 26, 27, 37, 45, 573 
XXXViiii 47 quum 18 8 in illo tempore rogabat ihm quidam 49, 51 (quidem), 
52 loquaeretur 25 illum: eum 16, 44 acd fé pharisaeus: phariseus 
16, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 30, 32, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 47, 48, 52, 53, 55, 57, 
58. W ept fi; pharyseus 54; fariseus 43, 44, 50 D mol g; de phariseis 51. + 
autem 32* ut: a ut 23*; et 22* panderet 22* aput2GRTe 


cum illo pranderet 52 mt ffi ingresus 21, 32 R ept mol recubuit: recubit 
32; discubuit 51 /. 


38. Pharisaeus autem coepit intra se reputans dicere, quare non baptizatus 
esset ante prandium. 


pharisaeus: phariseus 16, 19, 22, 24, 26, 27, 32, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58 RW ept fi q; pharyseus 54; pharieus 20; fari- 
seus 43, 44 mol om autem 53, 58 R caepit 25, 35 D; cepit 26, 39, 40, 43, 
47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54) 57 +cogitare 25 cf. d intra se twice 48* 
se+et 25 repuptans 21; reputatis 32 babtizatus 5, 21, 40, 43, 44, 56 
DRT esset: est 16 Tbcdfffiqr pradium 30. 


39. Et ait Dominus ad illum: Nunc uos Pharisaei quod deforis est calicis, et 
catini, mundatis: quod autem intus est uestrum plenum est rapina, et iniquitate. 


dominus: ihs 26 J mole Gr U syr-pesh at, 9 eum 27, mid > ad 
illum diis 16. om et ait dfis ad illum 48 nunc: non 20 pharisaei: 
pharisei 22, 26, 32, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 55, 59, 57, 58, 
RW ffi; pharysei 54; farisei 43, 44 + prius 29 DRr,ce fil deforis: 
diforis 2*; foris 24 Qr.2c est over an erasure 22 catinis 5°, 36*, 37, 51, 58* 
om uestrum 32 plaenum 9* rapina: rapine 36*; capina 2* 
iniquitate + spurcitiae 43. 


40. Stulti, nonne qui fecit quod deforis est, etiam id, quod deintus est, fecit ? 


stulte 26; om 43 fecit over an erasure 12 quod: qui 50 deforis: 
eforis 32; foris 50,57 r est: om 57; + calicis 2 etiam: et iam™40; aetiam 
16, 21,32 C; om2 id om 22, 37, 44, 46, 47, 48, 56, C R T.dur*ir deintus: 
intus I, 2, 7, 10, II, 12*, 15, 16, 20, 21, 24, 25, 27, 30, 32, 41, 43, 44, 47, 50, 56, 57 
CDJQRT mol dur aurr, Par. B. N. 262, 13171¢ C C C Oxford di (ce). 


41. Uerumtamen quod superest, date eleemosynam: et”ecce’omnia munda 
sunt uobis. 


uerumtamen: uaerumtamen 7; uerumptamen 20, 35, 42, 47jW; ueruntamen 9; 
17, 24, 25 27, 32, 37, 38, 40, 41, 45, 46, 51, 53, 57 super omnes est 47 
eleemosynam: elemosynam 1, 2°, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 23,24 A9JMPQVX 
mi durr,abcfffmr; elemosy 2*; elimoynam 5; elimosinam 32 R ept; elimoysinam 
43, 44; elymosinam 10, 11 mol: aelemosinam 27; aelimosinam 16, 21; helemosinam 
36; elemosinam the rest T W. om omnia 16, 20* > uobis sunt 21, 32 Gr 
(nearly all) fiant 23. 
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42. Sed uae uobis Pharisaeis, quia decimatis mentham, et rutam et omne olus, 
et praeteritis iudicium, et charitatem Dei; haec autem oportuit facere, et illa non 
omittere. 


uae uobis pharisei qui decimatis over an erasure 43 uae: ue 25, 27°, 32, 
39, 40, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, SSW; om 27* 

uobis + scribae et 21, gat b; +scribe et 32 (cp. syr-cu aeth) pharisaeis: 
phariseis 28, 36, 38, 39, 40, 45, 46, 48, 50, 51, 52* 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, Wf; pharyseis 
54; pharisaeus 14*(?); pharisaei 1, 2, 3, 4, 5*, 7*, 10, 11, 16, 20, 21, 25, 27, 32 Ac 
X* aurbcer; pharisei 26, 41, 43, 47, 52° Ri; farisei 44 QT gq quia: qui 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 13*, 15, 16, 19, 23, 25°, 26, 28, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46*, 48, 49, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 56,58 DM TVW molr,be ffig. decimas 22 mentham: 
mentem 35*; mentam the rest + hanetum 43; anetum 447 erasure of two 
letters after omne 5 olus 39, 45, 49, 50° 51, 53*, JP QT; bolus 32; holus the 
rest + non triticum solummodo et uinum 48 preteritis 22, 23, 26, 39, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 51, 54, Df q +omne 47 inditium 37, 42, 47 W ept 
charitatem: karitatem 22, 26; ueritatem uel caritatem 43; ueritatem 44, ept-mg, corp. 
Ox}; caritatem the rest. haec: hae 18¢, hec 39, 44, 47,54 W autem: enim 
1oWefgqr + omnia 47, 52 oportuit: oportet 10, 18*, 28, 35, 54, G epi*; 
oportet uel oportuit 43; oportuerat 167 facere: om 21, 32; + primo loco 48 
et illa: et illam 23; om 48. omittere: homittere 2 C; nomittere 4; ommittere 
9*, 20, 35, 36 G; ommitterae 21; omitere 45; obmittere 54; mittere 14 corp. Ox}. 


43. Uae uobis Pharisaeis, quia diligitis primas cathedras in synagogis, et 
salutationes in foro. 


cap xl 47; xxxviii 11, 37 The whole verse is written in the margin 56 

ue 25, 32, 39, 42, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58 W pharisaeis: phariseis 
22, 28, 36, 38, 39, 43, 45, 46, 48, 50, 51, 52*, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58 Wept; pharyseis 54; 
fariseis 40 (rows papioalors AB C L X etc); pharisaei 16, 21, 26, 32, 41 mt aurabcde; 
pharisei 47, 52°; farisei 44 Q Tq (r) (ol ¢apwalo ® D). quia 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 12, 
13, 14, 15*, 17, 19, 21, 22, 29, 30, 32, 36*, 37, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 55, 56, 57, 
CGJMPRT epét* gat cor-vatbdefffqGr: quit, 4, 5, 8, 10, 11, 15°, 16, 18, 20, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 35, 36°, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 52, 54, 58, AD®O Qvwx ept- 
mg mt dur mol r, cir é dilegitis 44 D ept cathedras: catedras 19* O T 5; 
chathedras 51 G synagogis: sinagogiis 16*; sinagogis 16°, 21, 22, 29, 30, 32, 
37> 38) 39) 4°, 43, 44, 47, 56, W ept mol salutaciones 51 ¢ foro + et primos 
discubitos in conuiuiis 44.b/ qr (d) Gr C D 13, 64, 66mg, 


44. Uae uobis, quia estis ut monumenta, quae non apparent, et homines 
ambulantes supra, nesciunt. 


ue 22, 25, 32, 39, 40, 47, 48, 50, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58 W quia: qui 1, 7, 11, 
14, 15%, 16, 17, 20, 24, 25, 27, 28, 36°, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 47, 50, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57, 
58, DR W aur r, 8 monomenta 16. que 22, 24, 26, 32, 39, 47, 51, 54, 57 
DR apparent 1*, 2, 3, 7°, 9°, 13, 14, 15*, 17, 19, 22, 23, 24°, 27°, 28, 29, 30, 35, 
38, 39, 40, 42, 45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52*, 54,57 P W X* aur mol cor-vat-mg iq: parent 
1°, 4, 5, 6, 7*, 8, 9*, 10, 11, 12, 15°, 16, 18, 20, 21, 24*, 25, 26, 27*, 32, 36, 37, 41, 43, 
44; 47, 52°, 53, 55, 56,58, AC DG OJ MOQRT V ept mt durr, ParB.N. 13171¢ 
befffr > supra ambulantes 21, 32, 44 d Gr D aeth. supra + qui 57 
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45. Respondens autem quidam ex Legisperitis, ait illi: Magister haec dicens 
etiam contumeliam nobis facis. 
cap. li. 4, 5, 18; 141. om autem 25 legis peritus 18, 20, 36 J. ait 
over an erasure 58 magister over an erasure 56 hec 22, 32, 39, 47, 54,57 W 
aetiam 21. etiam contumeliam nobis: >nobis etiam contumeliam 48; 
etiam uobis contumeliam 44*; etiam nobis contumeliam the rest facit 36* 


46. At ille ait: Et uobis Legisperitis uae: quia oneratis homines oneribus, 
quae portare non possunt, et ipsi uno digito uestro non tangitis sarcinas. 

ille: illae 45; ipse 27 bigr >ait ille 47 ait: at 26; dixit 28, 35 
38 r,ader; +eis 16 et +uae 29; om et 44 >uae uobis legis peritis 13, 
22. legis legis peritis 9*; legis peritiis 16* ue 25, 26, 32, 39, 40, 47, 48°, 49, 
5°, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, W: om 48* +uobis 29 R quia: qui 1, 2, 5, 7, 11, 
15, 20, 24, 25, 27, 28*, 36°, 38, 41, 44, 52°, 55, 56. V W mtr, e* gr oneratis: honeratis 
2, 5, 15, 16, 18, 23, 28, 29, 35, 36, 37, 38, 42, 43, 47, 50, 57 DG OT X* ept mtacdqr; 
onerastis 13 (e) hominem 22* oneribus: honeribus 2°, 15, 16, 22*, 28, 20, 
32, 35, 36°, 38, 40, 42, 43,47 CDOT ept mtceqr; honoribus 1* R; omnibus 50* 
que 22, 39, 47, 54,57 DR; qui 56 portare 3, 9*, 14, 18, 26,54 O aur bq: non 
portari 40; portari the rest d fil. om uno 22 degito 43* om uestro 
1* ce tangis 21* sarcinas: sarcinam 49*; sarcitas 50; +ipsas 23, 28, 35, 
51, 54° DQ mt mol (r.)filr; +uestras 52; +eius 55. 


47. Uae uobis, qui aedificatis monumenta Nrophetarum: patres autem uestri 
occiderunt illos. 


in illo tempore dicebat ihs turbis iudeorum et principibus sacerdotum 49, 52; in 
illo tempore dicebat ihs turbis pharisaeorum 34; in nats cornelii et cipriani dixit ihs 
ad legis peritos et fariseos 40; uae uobis qui aedificatis monumenta prophe erased; in 
illo tempore dicebat ihs pharisaeis et principibus iudeorum ue uobis scribe et pharisei 
qui edificatis monumenta prophe written in margin 7 ue 25, 32, 39, 40, 47, 48, 
49, 5°, 52, 53, 54, 59, 57, 58 uobis +scribe et pharisei 7¢ (see above), 52 
qui: quia 3, 4, 12, 14, 18, 20, 32, 37, 43, 45, 47, 48,57 ACG OOPT X ept mt bce} 
Gr; quae 46 edificatis 20, 27, 32, 39, 40, 47, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 57 munu- 
menta 4; monomenta 16 profetarum 5, 43, 44 DO Rept mol deqr; prophae- 
tarum 16 autem: enim 6 mt uestri: uestris 26*; om 32 autem 
uestri occi over an erasure 43 


48. Profecto testificamini quod consentitis operibus patrum uestrorum: 
quoniam ipsi quidem eos occiderunt, uos autem aedificatis eorum sepulchra. 

profecto . . . . occiderunt written in margin 56 testamini 2; testificami 49* 

om quod 16, 21, 32, 34 dur gat consentitis: consititis 23*; consetitis 23°; 

consentistis 50. operibus: hominibus 9* >patrum operibus 48* 
>quidem ipsi ali >occiderunt eos 49 mtr,abdfigqre om uos autem 
aedificatis eorum sepulchra 39 autem: aut 50 edificatis 22, 32, 47, 48, 50, 
54, 56, 57 W; aaedificatis 35 sepulchra: sepulcra 1°, 8, 28, 39, 41, 43, 47, 48, 
52, 56 T; saepulchra 16; sepulcha 18; setpulchra 44. 


49. Propterea et sapientia Dei dixit: Mittam ad illos Prophetas, et Apostolos, 
et ex illis occident, et persequentur: 
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om et 43°, Gr A syr-cu aeth dicit 54°, a mittat 36* illos: eos 21°, 
32, d; eas 21*; uos 46*¢ prophetas: prophaetas 19; profetas 43, 44, DO RW 
ept mol deqr; om 22* apostolus 4; apostulos 43. persequerentur 23* 


50. Ut inquiratur sanguis omnium Prophetarum, qui effusus est a constitu- 
tione mundi a generatione ista, 


quiratur. 28* sanguinis 28* R; sangis 43 >omnium sanguis 54* 
prophetarum: prophaetarum 19; profetarum 43, 44 DOR ept moldegr 
effusus 5, 16, 43 D R mol q constitucione 7, 42 c; constitutionem 37 T* e 
om mundi 16 geratione 4. 


51. a sanguine Abel, usque ad sanguinem Zachariae, qui periit inter altare et 
aedem. Ita dico uobis, requiretur ab hac generatione. 


sanguine +enim 16 om abel usque ad sanguinem 48 abel +iusti 2, 17, 
28, 35, 37) 39) 49, 54* Q mol r, aurceirGrKM II etc. syr-hcl* ad sanguinem: 
ad sanguine 10 M d; ad sanguinae 32. Zachariae: Zacchariae 1, 3, 6, 8, 11, 17, 
18, 36 CJ Obf; Zacharie 39, 40, 47, 52, 57 W quae 16 perit 5 moli 
inter: intra 50; in 53, 58 inter templum et altare 20 (cp. 7. e). aedem: 
eadem 28 R: edem 39, 40, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56,57 W ac 10. 


52. Uae uobis Legisperitis, quia tulistis clauem scientiae, ipsi non introistis, et 
eos, qui introibant, prohibuistis. 
we 24, 32, 39, 40, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58 W uobis +non 32* 
legisperitis: legis legis peritis 1*; legisperitiis. 16*; legis peritos 17* quia: 
qui 1, 7*, 10, r5°, 25, 26, 27, 38, 39, 41*, 46°, 49, 50, 55, DQ RV W mtauririé 
clauem: clauim 26, 27°, 35, 41, 44, 50, 52, 53 D; clau 28* scientiae: scientie 
32, 30, 40; sapientiae uel scientiae 43 +et 1, 7*, 10, II, 15, 20, 21, 24, 25, 27, 
32, 44, 46°, 47, 49,55 DRWr.abcdilg ipsi: psi 26; ipsis 18*; one letter 
erased after ipsi 5. introistis: introitis 1, bce; istis 21*, 32 introibant: 
over an erasure 55 introibunt 3; introiebant 4, 5, 48 A M X¢, intrabant 16, 21, 32, 44 
D ept-mg dur mol r, aur 1; introibant uel intrabant 43; introierunt 50. proibu- 
istis 15, 19, 40*, 54 C. 


53- Cum autem haec ad illos diceret, coeperunt Pharisaei et Legisperiti 
grauiter insistere, et os eius opprimere de multis, 


cap xii 6, 8, 9, 12, 17, 36, 38, 39, 42, 43, 53; xxxvili 11, 20, 37; xli 47; 1. 41, 53, 

58. written in large letters 15; the first line written in gold 19. quum 18, 

CO; et cum 49 J autem (acdei8): om all. hec 22, 28, 39, 47 W 

illos: eos 167,c de diceret: discederet 12; dicerent 40* >diceret 

ad illos 56 (¢ e) coeperunt: caeperunt 35 D; ceperunt 27, 30°, 32, 36, 39, 40, 

43) 47, 48, 49, 5°, 52, 53, 54, 56,57 W pharisaei: pharisei 22, 26, 27, 36, 38, 39, 

40, 46, 47, 48, 59, 52, 53, 56, 57, 58 W epté; pharysei 54; pharissei 32 R; farisei 43, 

44 q legis peritii 56*; legispaeriti 24 resistere 40 opprimere: obpri- 

mere 3, 10, 16, 25, 29, GR TW; oppremere 5*; opprime 28*; deprimere 27; sub- 
primere 23; imprimere 53 corp ox/; inprimere 58. 
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54. insidiantes ei, et quaerentes aliquid capere de ore eius ut accusarent eum. 
insidantes 2; insidiantis 5. ei: eius 32; om 3, 4, 10,16,18, ADGOMVX 
aur dur Gr & X 130 cop. querentes 18, 22, 24, 27, 28, 32, 35, 36, 37, 39, 4°, 47, 
48, 49, 52, 54, 56, 57 R mol aliquit 35 aliquid capere 16, 23, 53, 58 D mt 
Gr K If: capere aliquid capere 36, 45*; >capere aliquid the rest. de 47: ex the 
rest accussarent 5, 21, 32, 44 R molr; acusarent 17*. eum: illum 21, 32, 49. 


The analysis of the above collation seems to show the following 
results: 


. good Vulgate. 
. very good Vulgate; decided resemblance to O; resembles 4, 18. 
. very good Vulgate; decided resemblance to A; very close resemblance 


. good Vulgate; decided resemblance to A; very close resemblance to 4. 
. good Vulgate. 
. good Vulgate; decided resemblance to V; resembles 10, 11, 25, 27; 
Alcuinian. 
8. good Vulgate; close resemblance to 36. 
9. good Vulgate. 
to. good Vulgate; decided resemblance to V; Alcuinian text blended with 
Irish readings. 
11. good Vulgate; resembles 7, 10, 20, 25, 27; Alcuinian. 
12. good Vulgate. 
14, good Vulgate. 
15. contains African Old Latin readings; earlier MSS preserve mainly 
European Old Latin readings. 
16. resembles DR, also mol T; resembles 21, 32, 44; most akin tor in Old 
Latin readings. 
17. good Vulgate. 
18. good Vulgate; contains readings like 3. 
20. good Vulgate; like 25; Alcuinian with Irish readings. 
21. good Vulgate; very close resemblance to 32; resembles 16, 44. 
23. poor Vulgate. 
25. like 20; Alcuinian with Irish readings. 
26. poor Vulgate. 
27. Alcuinian. 
28. poor Vulgate; close resemblance to 35. 
30. good Vulgate. 
31. good Vulgate. 
32. good Vulgate; very close resemblance to 21; resembles 16, 44. 
35. poor Vulgate; close resemblance to 28. 
36. good Vulgate; resembles the older MSS. 
41. resembles aur; also 53, 58. 
42. poor Vulgate. 





43. 
44. 
45- 
47. 
48. 
o. 
52. 
53- 
58. 
59. 
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resembles 44. 
good Vulgate; resembles 16, 43, 21, 32 
good Vulgate. 
good Vulgate. 
resembles 52. 
poor Vulgate. 
poor Vulgate; resembles 48. 
very like 58. 
very like 53. 
poor Vulgate. 
G. MALLows YOUNGMAN 


SALISBURY, ENGLAND 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON 
CHRONICLES 


This is the latest volume’ of the “International Critical Commen- 
tary,” the most important work on the Bible produced by the American 
and English scholars of the present day. Of the series in general it 
may be affirmed that the volumes covering the Old Testament are on 
the whole more satisfactory than those on the New Testament. That 
fact is due largely, it may be presumed, to the vastly freer work which 
for a generation has been done in the former field. While there are 
many unsolved problems still in the Hebrew biblical literature, there 
are numerous important points which are settled so far as present 
knowledge permits. 

Professor Curtis’ contribution seems to be on a level with the best 
of the commentaries in this series, and some of his predecessors had 
already made the standard high. It is especially satisfactory to have 
a worthy treatment of Chronicles; for there has been nothing in English 
to which the student could turn, and unfortunately most American 
theological students aze limited to their native tongue. 

Chronicles originally covered the two books still known by that name 
and the books of Ezra-Nehemiah as well. Therefore it is in its early form 
a history of the Jews from Adam to the Greek period. But since for the 
early period there is practically nothing but lists of names (I, 1-9), 
Chronicles as we use the term covers the history from the time of David 
to the Exile. Now, that period is already included in our books of 
Samuel and Kings. What then was the purpose of a writer who pro- 
posed to rewrite that great period of Hebrew history? To begin with 
a negative, it is certain that he had no narrow view of the inspiration 
and infallibility of the earlier histories; for he uses them at times with 
great freedom; and it is plain that he wrote his book because he was 
not satisfied with his predecessors’ interpretation of the events they 
recorded. 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Chronicles. By Edward 
Lewis Curtis, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature in the 
Divinity School of Yale University, and Albert Alonzo Madsen, Ph.D. New York: 
Scribner, 1910. xxii+534 pages. $3. 
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To get the author’s point of view there are three matters in which 
he shows a compelling interest, genealogical records, the Davidic dynasty, 
and the Temple with all other institutions connected with its worship. 
He was therefore an antiquarian, a somewhat narrow Jewish patriot, 
and.an enthusiastic devotee of the priestly law. His personal traits 
are not only discoverable in his work, but they also exerted a strong 
influence upon his composition, to so great a degree indeed that his 
work is far removed from the plane of scientific history, and degenerates 
frequently to apologetics, a noble enough science in its place, but out 
of its element when it colors historical narrative. 

Whence did the Chronicler derive the material for his history? We 
may disregard revelation without prejudice, for in that we follow the 
author, for he claims only written sources for his work. In the first 
place he makes liberal use of the narrative portions of Genesis-Kings, 
as we may see from the table given by Curtis (pp. 17-19), the most 
complete list of the parallels known to me. Then the Chronicler cites 
a number of other authorities, partly annals of Kings, partly prophetic 
writings or biographies. For the full list see Curtis, Introduction, 
pp. 21 ff. Right here we come to the most mooted problem in this 
field. Asa matter of fact, did the Chronicler have any written sources, 
or did he merely cite authorities, somewhat after the fashion proposed 
to the perplexed de Cervantes by his friend,? merely to embellish his 
narrative and to give an appearance of authenticity, as alleged by some 
scholars of the present day ? 

The Chronicler wrote certainly as late as 300 B.c., and very possibly 
a century later. The late date is one of the grounds for distrusting his 
sources. Too much has been built upon the question of date. The 
best American histories are usually those of most recent date. So far 
as date goes, a far better history might have been written in the third 
century than in the fifth. The author of Kings wrote after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, yet he certainly had written sources, from which he 
took what served his purpose; but he surely did not use all the material 
he had before him. If old sources were available for him in the exilic 
period, there is no reason why original writings may not have survived 
to the time of the Chronicler. 

But it is urged that all of the matter peculiar to the Chronicler shows 
the same literary style, being full of words, phrases, and constructions 
used only or chiefly by him. There is much force in this argument, 
and yet it is not so convincing as often alleged. For the Book of 


2 See author’s preface to Don Quixote. 
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Chronicles, in its full form, betrays evidence of much revision or suc- 
cessive editing. A thorough criticism of the text that is common to 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah and I Esdras shows abundant traces of that 
overhauling. It is certain that our Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah differs 
materially from the form which first left the hands of its author. 

It is charged further that the Chronicler deliberately falsifies the 
history in places where we have a control, and therefore no confidence 
can be placed in his unsupported statements. It is true that in these 
books we have a general increase of numbers over those of the earlier 
books (see Introd., pp. 8 ff., where there is an excellent statement of 
changes and exaggerations), and there are many other variations from 
the sources which cannot be justified. And yet it is by no means sure 
that modern scholars have not been too sweeping in denying historical 
worth to Chronicles. To cite one of the large matters, these books 
attribute to David the institution of much of the Temple cult in its 
broadest sense; the religious institutions of the third century are traced 
back to a Davidic origin. Certainly there is exaggeration here. Our 
author belonged to an age in which it was the fashion to give to every 
writing the support of a great name, and so all laws were given by Moses, 
all psalms were sung by David, and all wisdom came from the mouth 
of Solomon. And yet, for ali that we know, David, who in the earlier 
part of his reign was a real head of state and church, may have set up 
many of the religious institutions which are usually regarded now as 
springing from a much later period. David was certainly a poet, and 
therefore to him were ascribed songs he never composed; and David 
was a profoundly religious man, and therefore too much may be credited 
to him; but it is also true that we may take away from him many 
institutions which he did originate. 

In dealing with this and other similar problems Professor Curtis 
certainly does not take a very conservative position. On the other hand, 
he is fully as clear of an extreme tendency to discard as worthless any 
statement which may safely be labeled by that assumed tag of unre- 
liability, ““Chr.”” He takes each section of the peculiar material and 
considers it on its own merits. For the most part his conclusions come 
to the radical position, but he does not assume that place at the outset. 
He does finally accept some of the Chronicler’s narrative at least as 
probable. 

Again, Curtis is cautious in pronouncing opinions, and is confessedly 
content with many “probablys.” In dealing with books like these, 
that course is necessary, although in places his caution is carried to 
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needless points. For example, he says of I Chron., chap. 9, “The chapter 
seems related to Neh., chap. 11, through their both having a common 
source.” Curtis admits the possibility that both may be free fancies 
of the Chronicler, as Meyer and others contend. As a matter of fact, it 
seems clear that the list is the same in both places, just as the list in 
Neh., chap. 7, is the same as that in Ezra, chap. 2, and the problem of 
the repetition, a difficult one by the way in spite of many easy proffered 
solutions, is similar in the two cases. At all events, it is not stranger 
that the Chronicler should have repeated a list in Chronicles and in 
Nehemiah, than that he should do the same thing in Ezra and Nehemiah. 

There is an excellent and exhaustive bibliography, there is a good 
index, and perhaps the best list of words and phrases which are character- 
istic of the books. In connection with the last, it may be well to quote 
the author’s caution:: “Words or expressions marked rare or peculiar 
may have been in common usage in the Chronicler’s day, this statement 
being due merely to our meager supply of literature of that period” 
(p. 28). 

He who reads Chronicles with the aid of this commentary will discover 
how greatly this book contributes to our knowledge of the religious 
conditions of the third century B.c., and will be able to get about as 
much light on difficult and obscure subjects as the scholarship of the 
present day affords. The preparation of such a volume, if done at 
all creditably, involves an enormous amount of rather dry labor; and 
it may be said that Professor Curtis appears not to have shrunk from 


the task when it became most irksome. 
L. W. BATTEN 


St. Marx’s CHurRcH 
New York City 


THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR STUDENTS 


The third volume’ of the series under the general title ‘‘ The Student’s 
Old Testament” is now published. When the six are complete the 
Old Testament material will have been covered in a comprehensive as 
well as in a critical and suggestive manner. These books are suitable for 
the reader as well as the student, and they should help to lessen the 
truth of the statement that the Bible, or at least the Old Testament 
part of it, is one of the books that is most studied and least read. We 


t The Sermons, Epistles, and Apocalypses of Israel’s Prophets. From the Begin- 
ning of the Assyrian Period to the End of the Maccabean Struggle. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. With Maps and Chronological Charts. New York: Scribner, 
I9gto. 516 pages. $2.75. 
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mean by this that while the introductions and critical notes are carefully 
done and render service to those who are seeking accurate knowledge, 
the sermons and songs are presented in a form that is attractive and as 
far as possible intelligible to the general reader. The volume opens 
with Amos, chap. 1, and closes with the apocalyptic piece, Isa., chaps. 
24-27, and between these two extreme points an attempt is made to 
arrange all the prophetic documents, including the messianic prophecies 
Num. 24:5-9, 17-19, and II Sam. 7: 10-16, in chronological order, 
providing introductions to the various divisions and brief critical notes 
of a textual and exegetical character. 

Professor Kent has a strong conviction of the importance of this 
branch of Hebrew literature. He says of the prophets: 

A clear understanding of their aims and methods and messages is the key 
that unlocks the mysteries of the older Scriptures. They also were the fore- 
runners who prepared the way for the advent and work of the great Prophet- 
Teacher of Nazareth. Their spirit and principles are still a perennial source 
of inspiration and helpfulness to a growing group of men and women who are 
today grappling with the great political, civic, and social problems whose 
right solution is essential to the strength and efficiency of our modern civili- 
zation. 


The following words may also be quoted as showing the spirit in 


which the task is undertaken. 

No department of the Old Testament presents more open and difficult 
problems, both literary and textual, than Hebrew prophecy. Where uncer- 
tainty exists the fact has been frankly stated and the more probable or plausible 
conclusion has been presented. In a vast number of cases the traditional 
reading or interpretation has been followed rather than the attractive but 
far from established conjectures suggested by modern biblical scholarship. 

This is as it should be in a volume of this kind where the aim is to 
present the results of the best work that has been done in this depart- 
ment. The author by no means follows the fashion slavishly; e.g., 
he does not accept the division of Isa., chaps. 40-66, into two parts— 
Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah—which was approved by such men as Duhm, 
Cheyne, A. B. Davidson, Marti, etc. With the unity of the section 
there comes a later date than that usually ascribed to the first part 
(40-55): ‘‘the most satisfactory setting of these chapters is found in 
the seventy years following the rebuilding of the temple.” The name 
Cyrus is removed from the text and the servant idea referred to Israel 
and Israel alone. These points cannot be discussed in a brief notice, 
but they evidently call for considerable discussion. With regard to 
Isa. 7:13, Professor Kent rejects the latest attempt, that of Gress- 
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man, to find in the original form of the Immanuel prophecy the 
hope of a national deliverer. The interpretation accepted is that 
before the child of some woman, the prophet’s wife or the king’s wife, 
known to be pregnant, has attained to the age of discernment, deliver- 
ance for Judah will have arrived. 

Such obvious errors as high-places for sin in Mic. 1:6 are, of course, 
removed from the text. By the way, it is a source of constant regret 
that the Revised Version is so extremely conservative in matters of 
this kind. But the author does not run eagerly after attractive con- 
jectures, e.g., he retains Isa. 25:8: “he hath destroyed death forever,” 
though some keen critics regard it as doubtful. It does not seem to us 
to be at all a wild conjecture that this particular phrase is a marginal 
note from the pen of a pious scribe which afterward found its way into 
the body of the poem. But in an edition of this kind the conserva- 
tism indicated in the passage quoted above is probably the wisest course. 

Great care is bestowed on the translation and in some cases an 
attempt is made to reproduce Hebrew assonances, e.g., Isa. 5:7: “For 
redress, but, behold a cry of distress.” So also in the famous passage, 
Mic. 1:10ff. This is satisfactory so far, though it is difficult for the 
English reader to enter into the spirit of these word-plays, and it seems 
doubtful whether a prophet in a serious mood would carry it to the 
length of the latter passage. In a volume of this kind there are points 
almost innumerable that could be selected for discussion, but as that 
is out of the question it must suffice to say that a work upon which such 
an immense amount of time and labor has been spent is suitable to 
render good service to the cause of biblical scholarship, and that if a 
large number of students, outside as well as inside the circle of pro- 
fessional theologians, can be found for such work as this, the Bible 
will become a new book to the Christian church and will be read 


with increasing intelligence and devotion. 
W. G. JorDAN 


Kincston, ONT. 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED ODES OF SOLOMON 


This is indeed the very heyday of exploration and discovery in 
matters pertaining to the life of that great world which we call the 
ancient. One important find treads upon the heels of the other. One 
of the ablest, most alert, and most successful of investigators and dis- 
coverers in the field of early Christian life and literature has been J. 
Rendel Harris. A sharein the first publication of the Sinaitic palimpsest 
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containing the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe (with which the names of 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson are so prominently connected) and in the 
unfolding of the Ferrar Group, and the discovery of the lost Apology of 
Aristides attest his skill, and the deserved good fortune attendant upon 
it. He now presents us with his latest and, as yet, his greatest find, 
the so-called Odes of Solomon. He found them together with the 
Psalms of Solomon (better known to some of us as Psalms of the Pharisees) 
in a Syriac manuscript in his possession, which had been supposed to 
contain the canonical Psalms. The manuscript is late and of paper, 
much like our chief witness for the Greek Shepherd of Hermas, but in 
contrast with this, it is well written. It is defective at the beginning, two 
entire odes and a part of the third being lost. Mr. Harris’ ingenuity, 
however, has succeeded in supplying a portion, at least, of the first 
ode, from the extensive quotations of these odes in the Coptic Pistis 
Sophia. The matter presented to us in this humble guise bids fair to 
stand forth as one of the greatest treasures of early Christian literature. 
As they stand, whatever one may think of the origins that lie behind 
them, these odes represent one of the earliest, if not the earliest, of 
Christian hymnals. And what splendid hymns they are! The church 
has produced nothing better than many of these to this day. 

The manner in which Harris has presented this wonderful collection 
is, of course, admirable. The Syriac text is printed in the well-known, 
beautiful type of the Cambridge Press. It is accompanied by an intro- 
duction covering 88 pages, and by an excellent translation with com- 
mentary. In the case of a work destined to be so widely discussed and 
to play so important a réle in the history of early Christian literature, 
one wonders what could have induced the experienced editor to omit all 
indices. 

In the introduction and commentary Harris has brought to bear all 
of his wide and varied knowledge especially in the early patristic field. 
He takes up first the attestation in early indices and canon lists. In the 
matter of the so-called Stichometry of Nicephorus, as well as of the 
Synopsis ascribed to Athanasius, in which two alone the Odes are attested, 
Harris seems to have overlooked the fact that Zahn (G.K. II, 295 ff.) 
has made it very probable that the two are related to one another and 
that both are of Palestinean origin. The list of Cod. Alexandrinus and 
the Catalogue of the 60 Books mention only the Psalms, not the Odes 
of Solomon. Zonaras (11/12 century) identifies the Yarpoi idwrixol of 


t The Odes and Psalms of Solomon. Now first published from the Syriac version 
by J. Rendel Harris, M.A. .Cambridge: At the University Press, 1909. 
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the Council of Laodicea’s canon 59, with the Psalms of Solomon; whether 
this includes the odes and on what authority Zonaras’ statement rests 
seems uncertain. Use is made of the Odes in Lactantius, the Pistis 
Sophia, and, possibly, Irenaeus, all connected with the Orient. This 
would seem to make practically all the known attestation (except, 
possibly, Zonaras’) oriental, with its center not far from Palestine. 
As to the original tongue in which they were written, little can as yet 
be said with certainty. It is practically assured that the Syriac of the 
Odes together with that of the Psalms goes back, as does the Sahidic 
(why “more exactly Thebaic”’ ?) of the Pistis Sophia, to a Greek exem- 
plar. But whether this Greek of the Odes is in turn, as is that of the 
accompanying Psalms, a translation from Hebrew (or Aramaic) is not 
clear. Their connection with the Psalms and with the name of Solomon 
is perhaps suggestive. And the content and the style are such, that it may 
well be said, that the writer or writers, if they were not Semites writing 
in a Semitic tongue, must certainly have been steeped in Semitic type 
of thought and thoroughly at home in the poetic style of the Semites. 

The question, author or authors, for the major portion of these 
works of a rare genius, may well be decided with Harris and Nestle in 
favor of the singular. But with the question, Jewish or Christian, we 
broach the crux of the situation. On this point the debate is already 
waging hotly. Harris has decided for a Gentile in a Palestinean Jewish- 
Christian community. Harnack makes the Odes Jewish, with Christian 
interpolations. With Harris for Christian authorship stands Hausleiter 
(Theol. Lithl. XXXI, No. 12, col. 265-76); on Harnack’s side we find 
Spitta (ZTNW, XI, 3, 193-203). The situation hinges largely upon 
Odes Nos. 4 and 6. Of these a translation, as literal as possible, is here 
given, not as in any way an alternative for or improvement upon Harris’ 
excellent literary rendering, but in the hope that in connection with 
Harris’ well-nigh faultless work it may bring the original nearer to 
readers who do not know Syriac. Ode 4 reads: 


(1) No man changeth thy holy place, my God. 

(2) And not shall he change it and establish it in another place, 
because there is over it no power. 

(3) For thy sanctuary (shrine) thou didst plan before thou 
madest the places. 

(4) The older shall not be changed by those who are younger 
than it. 

(5) Thou hast given thy heart, O Lord, to thy faithful; never 

shalt thou cease, nor be without fruits. 
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(6) For one hour of thy faith is more precious than all days and 
hours (years ?). 

(7) For who is there that shall put on thy goodness, and be 
hurt ? 

(8) For thy seal is known and thy creatures are known by it 
(know it ?), and thy hosts are powerful by it (possess it ?), and 
the elect archangels are clothed with it. 

(9) Thou hast given us thy fellowship; not was it, that thou wast 
in need of us, but we were in need of thee. 

(10) Distil upon us thy dews, and open thy rich fountains, which 
send forth unto us milk and honey. 

(1) For there is no repentance with thee, that thou shouldest 
repent of anything which thou hast promised. 

(12) And the end was manifest unto thee; for whatsoever thou 
gavest, thou hast given gratis. 

(13) So that not, therefore, mayest thou withdraw or take them 
(back). 

(14) For everything was manifest unto thee as God, and was 
established from the beginning before thee; and thou, Lord, 
hast made all. Hallelujah. 


Ode 6 reads: 


(1) As the hand moves in the cithara, and the strings speak. 

(2) So speaks in my members the spirit of the Lord, and I speak 
in his love. 

(3) For he destroys anything foreign, and everything is the Lord’s 
(Harris conjectures: everything bitter). 

(4) For thus it was from the beginning and unto the end, that 
nothing should be (or come to be which is) hostile, and noth- 
ing should rise up against him. 

(5) The Lord has multiplied his knowledge, and he is zealous 
that these (things) should be known, which by his goodness 
have been given unto us. His praise he gave us unto his 
name (for his name’s sake ?). 

(6) Our spirits praise his holy Spirit. 

(7) For a rill went forth and became a river (the Syriac has a 
form usual in the meaning “‘light’’) great and broad. 

(8) For it overflowed everythirg and tore up and led to the 
temple. 

(9) And not were able to impede it the impediments of the sons of 
men, nor the arts of those who impede (Harris’ “restrain” 
is, of course, better English) waters. 

(10) For it has come upon the face of all the earth, and filled 
everything, and there drank of it all the thirsty upon the 
earth. 
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(11) And thirst was relieved and quenched, for from the most 
high the draught was given. 

(12) Blessed (waxdpio, Copt.), therefore, are the ministers 
(S:dxovor, Copt.) of that draught, they who are entrusted 
with its waters. 

(13) They have assuaged the dry lips, and the will, which had 
been relaxed, they have raised up. 

(14) And souls, which were near to departing, from death have 
they snatched them. 

(15) And members which had fallen they have straightened and 
raised up. 

(16) They have given strength for their coming (cf. Harris) and 
light to their eyes. 

(17) Because every one knew them in the Lord, and they live by 
living water forever. Hallelujah. 


It is the attitude toward the temple, evidently the one at Jerusalem, 
which causes all the trouble. In Ode 4 Harris (and Harnack with some 
modification) conceives the reference of the unsuccessful attempt to 
change the holy place to be to the Onias temple at Leontopolis, destroyed 
73 A.D. Aslight inexactness may here be set right: the shrine at Assuan 
was, indeed, wrecked “after the retreat of Cambyses,” but not until 
some time thereafter; not, in fact, until well along in the reign of Darius 
II (in his 14th year, 410/409 B.c.). Now, in the first place, those first 
four verses of Ode 4 might almost as well be conceived to be the slanting 
rejoinder of an extremely literal-minded Jewish-Christian to the ideas 
for which the names of Stephen and of Paul stand. And in the second 
place, it has been observed by Harnack and others that these first four 
verses stand in striking contrast with the rest of the ode. For the 
explanation of this fact an hypothesis along the line of Hausleiter’s 
thought—which would make this first stanza baser metal, of ultra-Jewish 
or Jewish-Christian origin, taken up, added to, transmuted, and refined 
by the finer genius of the Odes (much as Luther treated the Media vita 
in morte sumus, etc., and Shakespeare the rough material of some of his 
plays)—seems to the present writer better than the assumption of Jewish 
origin with Christian interpolations. That the author of the sixth 
ode, who was probably identical with the author of the fourth, knew and 
cared little about the actual temple at Jerusalem is a fact which Spitta 
has stumbled over. Spitta tells us that the reference to the rill which 
flows to the temple is to the Gihon Spring, for which a way was made 
to the temple. This is news, indeed. We have waited long for Spitta 
and the Odes of Solomon to make this clear to us. The fact, of course, 
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is, that, however one conceives the case to stand between Johannine 
and other New Testament material and the material of the Odes, this 
picture of the temple and the waters is clearly secondary to that of 
Ezekiel, chap. 47, and parallels. Ezekiel knew the relation of the Gihon 
Spring to the temple; our author did not and did not care to. (Or 
will someone make his “‘rill,”” which may, of course, be a “canal” also, 
refer to the aqueduct from the Pools of Solomon, etc.?). To him the 
temple is an incident and little more than a shadowy symbol. The 
thing that chiefly engrosses him is the wonderful spread of the gospel. 
That this was to go out from Zion was a commonplace of early Chris- 
tianity (Acts 1:8; Rom. 15:19). These considerations, and the fact 
that not only many of the odes that stand forth as the product of the 
same spirit and probably of the same author (Harris, pp. 48-52), e.g., 
Nos. 7, 8, 16, 17, 28, but also others which are probably the product of 
another mind or other minds, e.g., 19(?), 20(?), 24, 27, 29, 39, and 42, 
show very clear and for the most part very fine Christian strains, these 
facts cause the present writer’s mind to lean strongly toward Harris’ 
side in the debate over Christian versus Jewish authorship. Harris’ sup- 
position of a Gentile in the midst of the Jewish-Christian community 
which fled to Pella may be an over-refinement. A Christian of the type of 
Justin Martyr’s waAads rpeoBvrys (Dial. 3) would seem to the writer to 
fit the situation quite as well. But whatever one may decide in detail, 
it is the fresh, strong impulse of a new, great movement that character- 
izes these Odes, not the “weariness of a spent one,” or the precise, trip- 
ping steps of one long bound by many traditions (much of which is 
found in the Psalms of the Pharisees, for example). Therefore the writer 
prefers to go with Harris “not quite so far, nor quite so fast as’’ Harnack. 
The fine reserve, the carefully judicial, conservative spirit so character- 
istic of the best English scholarship of today, is not the least of the 
good qualities of this book. 


M. SPRENGLING 
Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


The German version and discussion of the newly discovered Odes 
of Solomon? follows with gratifying promptness upon Dr. Harris’ first 
publication of their text. It is helpful to have an independent German 


2Ein Jiidisch-Christliches Psalmbuch aus dem Ersten Jahrhundert. (The Odes 

. - of Solomon now first published from the Syriac Version by J. Rendel 

Harris, 1909.) Aus dem Syrischen uebersetzt von J. Flemming; bearbeiter und 

herausgegeben von Adolf Harnack. (Texte und Untersuchungen, XXXV, 4.) Leip. 
zig: Hinrichs, 1910. vii+134 pages. M. 4.50. 
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translation of the Syriac text, especially in view of the obscurities 
which the mystical language of some of the Odes presents. Still more 
welcome is Professor Harnack’s estimate of the Odes. Professor Harnack 
fully agrees that these are indeed the long-lost Odes of Solomon, quoted 
by Lactantius and Pistis Sophia, and mentioned by name in the pseudo- 
Athanasian Synopsis (sixth century) and the Stichometry of Nicephorus 
(ninth century). He finds both Jewish and Christian elements in them, 
and explains them as Jewish writings of a mystic-prophet of the first 
century (ca. 50-67), interpolated and rewrought into Christian form 
about the year 100. Harnack points out the prominence in the Jewish 
parts of the Odes of ideas and expressions which have hitherto seemed 
characteristic of John: grace, believing, knowledge, truth, light, living 
water, love, life. The presence of such ideas and expressions in late 
Judaism evidenced by these remarkable Odes, points to a line of Jewish 
influence, hitherto unsuspected, upon the Johannine literature. The 
Odes constitute in a sense a historical link between the Johannine litera- 
ture on the one hand, and such Jewish literature as the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs on the other. In this unexpected light on the 
Fourth Gospel, Harnack thinks, lies the chief historical significance of 
these Odes. 


EpGar J. GOODSPEED 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE SINAITIC SYRIAC GOSPELS 


Mrs. Lewis found the palimpsest Evangelion da-Mepharreshé, in 
St. Catherine’s on Mount Sinai in 1892. It was deciphered and pub- 
lished for three eminent Cambridge scholars in 1894. Mrs. Lewis 
afterward republished the text, with emendations and additions of 
parts not at first fully deciphered. Professor Burkitt based his Evan- 
gelion da-Mepharreshé (2 vols.) upon the Lewis and the Cureton manu- 
scripts, and now Mrs. Lewis contributes another stately quarto to the 
literature of the Old Syriac gospels.t She has revisited Sinai and 
re-examined the palimpsest, while she has taken full advantage of 
Professor Burkitt’s admirable edition. It is in part a feeling that that 


t The Old Syriac Gospels of Evangelion da-Mepharreshé. Being the Text of the 
Sinai or Syro-Antiochene Palimpsest, Including the Latest Additions and Emenda- 
tions, with the Variants of the Curetonian Text, Corroborations from Many Other 
MSS, and a List of Quotations from Ancient Authors. By Agnes Smith Lewis. 
With four facsimiles. London: Williams & Norgate, 1910. Ixxviii+334 pages. 
25s. net. 
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edition rests too largely on the Cureton gospels to the comparative 
neglect of the Sinaitic that has led to this new and probably final 
edition of the latter. 

Mrs. Lewis presents an extended introduction, with a full bibliog- 
raphy and appendices, and then prints the Sinaitic text, with the variants 
of the Cureton gospels in the margin below. The text is printed solidly, 
not, as in the earlier editions, in the lines and columns of the manu- 
script, and constitutes a model of clearness and convenience. The 
variants of Professor Burkitt’s edition are shown in an appendix. 

In her introduction Mrs. Lewis urges the priority of the Old Syriac 
to the Diatessaron, against the reverse opinion expressed by Professor 
Burkitt, who would connect the Old Syriac version with Pali, bishop 
of Edessa, ca. 200. The appendices exhibit the points in which Mrs. 
Lewis connects or supplements the readings of the Sinai palimpsest in 
Professor Burkitt’s edition; a list of Syriac patristic quotations which 
are nearer to the Old Syriac than to the Peshitto; a list of important 
omissions in the Sinai palimpsest, etc. Further appendices in a pocket 
within the back cover give an index of the Arabic Diatessaron, and bring 
Mrs. Lewis’ English translation of the Old Syriac gospels up to date. 
The student of the rise and relationship of the Syriac versions will find 
much to assist him in Mrs. Lewis’ new and elaborate edition of the famous 
manuscript which she has made in a double sense her own. 


Epcar J. GOODSPEED 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS 


In 1895 a resolution of the twenty-fourth General Congregation of 
the Jesuit Order provided for the writing of a history of the Jesuits in 
all countries where they had been or were active. Since then, in com- 
pliance with this action, the following important volumes have appeared 
dealing with Spain, Germany, Italy, and North America: 

Historia de la Compania de Jesus en la Asistencia de Espafia, por el 
P. Antonio Astrain, S.J., tomo I, “San Ignacio de Loyola,” tomo II, 
“Lainez, Borja’”’ (Madrid, 1902, 1905); Geschichte der Jesuiten in den 
Léndern deutscher Zunge im XVI. Jahrhundert, von Bernard Duhr, S.J. 
(Freiburg, 1907); The History of the Society of Jesus in North America, 
Colonial and Federal, by Thomas Hughes, S.J., Text, Vol. I; Documents, 
Vol. II (London, 1907); Storia della Compagnia di Gesn in Italia, dal 
P. Pietro Tacchi Venturi, D.M.C., Vol. I, “La vita religiosa in Italia 
durante la prima eta dell’ ordine”’ (Romano-Milano, 1909). 
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The first French volume’ is the latest in the series, which is yet far 
from completion. The writing of it was originally intrusted to R. P. 
Victor Mercier, who collected a large amount of material. After his 
death the continuation of the researches and the composition of the 
history was intrusted to the present author. 

The history of the Jesuits in France falls into three periods, char- 
acterized by the conflicts of the order with Protestantism, Jansenism, and 
eighteenth-century philosophy. Roughly speaking, the first period 
extends from 1550 to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685; 
the second fills much of the seventeenth century; the third corresponds 
to the reign of Louis XV. To complete the program so outlined will 
require many volumes, for the work before us gets no farther that 1574. 
Moreover the subject is exceedingly complex, for the activity and the 
versatility of the French Jesuits were remarkable, embracing missions at 
home and abroad, especially in Canada, Scotland, and the Levant; 
education; their political relations; their apostolic and social activity; 
learning and scientific achievement; their efforts in the domain of asceti- 
cism, etc. 

The source material for the history of the Jesuits is enormous and 
the bibliographically inclined student of history will rejoice in the admir- 
able survey of the sources given on pp. vii-x; the itemized list, printed 
and manuscript, that follows (pp. xi-xxv); and the carefully selected 
bibliography prefixed to each chapter. The author claims to have 
followed the strict rules of historical interpretation which German 
scholarship has made classic. Externally this is true, for he seems to 
be scrupulously exact in citation and orthography, and the Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish documents used, one doubts not, have been faith- 
fully transcribed. The manner of composition also is strictly modern. 
The authors of the Latin history of the Company of Jesus, save Jouvancy, 
followed the chronological order year by year and wrote annals rather 
than history. But instead of compiling annals like Orlandini, Sacchini, 
and others, or grouping facts after their kind, like Jouvancy, Father 
Fouqueray has delimited his subject by periods. 

But there is a spirit of historical interpretation that is deeper than 
form. It has been impossible for the author—it is probably impossible 
for any Jesuit—to divest himself of the immemorial prejudices of his 
order, and to write candid, impartial history, at least where the Jesuits 
are involved. I say this advisedly, for it has been my fortune to study 

Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France, des origines @ la suppression (1528- 
1762). Tome I, “Les origines et les premiéres luttes (1528-1575).” Par le P. 
Henri Fouqueray, S.J. Paris: Picard et Fils, 1910. xxv+673 pages. Fr. to. 
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intensively the period between 1559 and 1576—the epoch treated in 
the present work—and I cannot read history as it is read here. It is 
a failing of Catholic historical writers in general, that they interpret 
the Reformation period exclusively in terms of religion. Modern 
scientific investigation has disproved this, and social, economic, and 
other causes must be given due weight. Religion is not the only 
touchstone to test the era by. Examples of this all-inclusive, or all- 
exclusive interpretation in the present work are many and various. 
The Edict of January 17, 1562, was not an act of “blind toleration” 
(p. 265). The estimate of the character of the chancellor L’Hépital 
(pp. 267-68 and /assim) is an ultra-Catholic one and does not agree 
with modern historical appreciation. Readers of the account on p. 630 
which details the ettorts of the Jesuit Possevin “pour sauver, au moins 
de la mort éternelle,” the 200 Huguenots of Roanne imprisoned after 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew may have an ironical view of the 
clemency here so lauded. For “ces malheureux . . . . se montrérent 
sourds 4 sa voix. Peu de temps aprés ils étaient tous massacrés.” 
Quite as remarkable an example, however, of this partisan interpretation 
of history is the character-sketch of the cardinal of Lorraine (pp. 643-44). 
It is with some astonishment that one reads, even from the pen of a 
Jesuit, that the cardinal ‘se montra digne du pouvoir par ]’étendue de 
sa prévoyance, la pureté de ses sentiments et l’énergie de son caractére.”’ 
But why continue? The present work may be the authoritative his- 
tory of the Jesuits in France in that it bears the official imprimatur of 
the order. But tried at the bar of scientific, non-partisan, historical 
writing, which aims to discover the truth without fear and without 
reproach, the work cannot be regarded as authoritative. Better far 
should the truth-seeker read the admirable historical introduction which 
M. Gabriel Monod has lately written as a foreword to Professor Boeh- 
mer’s history of the Jesuits (Boehmer, Les Jésuits; avec une introduction 
historique, par Gabriel Monod, pp. lxxxiii+304. Paris: Armand Colin 
et Cie, 1910). 


James WESTFALL THOMPSON 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNDER JAMES [° 


The reconstruction of the English church, which was the consumma- 
tion of a long historical process, took place in the early years of James 
I. The leading spirit was Bishop, afterward Archbishop, Bancroft. 


t The Reconstruction of the English Church. By Roland G. Usher. Vols.I and II. 
New York and London: Appleton & Co., 1910. 423 and 426 pages. $6. 
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In order that the reconstruction may be adequately understood several 
matters—psychological and historical—must be firmly grasped and as 
firmly held from the beginning to the end of the process. The psy- 
chological matter is the limitation of the mind which causes it to take 
an inadequate view of things—a view that may contain much of truth, 
but which is nevertheless fatally inadequate—and hold it to the bitter 
end, or until through violent collision it is knocked open and made 
hospitable to new truth. Historically we see a concrete working-out 
of this limitation—on the secular side in politics and economics, on the 
ecclesiastical side in Catholicism, Anglicanism, and Puritanism—and 
throughout the process the interplay of the secular and the ecclesiastical 
forces. 

It is evident, then, that before the subject can be adequately treated 
there must be several preliminary essays in which conceptions of church 
and state, the nature and purpose of Anglicanism, the nature and pur- 
pose of Puritanism, the real character of the Higk Commission, a bishop’s 
functions as an officer of state, constitutional problems, condition of 
the clergy, the attitude of the people toward the church, and a full 
statement of the problem shall be fully discussed. These preliminary 
matters occupy all of Book I, and cover 281 pages. 

The English church broke entirely with Romanism under the Tudors, 
and started on its own definite line of development. Henry VIII 
repudiated Romanism. Its authority over the English church was a 
usurpation in the earlier centuries, and it had been exercised with more 
or less effectiveness until this reign. A very decided advance in polity 
and doctrine was taken under Edward VI in the Prayer Books and the 
Forty-two Articles. Under Elizabeth still further steps were taken 
toward unity—but there was no perfect organization—and in the last 
analysis everything was vague and indefinite. Indeed Elizabeth in her 
difficult position 
must make the definitions of her new church as vague as possible in order 
to enrol under its banner every subject who could bring himself to abjure 
the allegiance to Rome She wished tke details to remain in doubt, 
not, however, because she had any intention of allowing the divines to decide 
them, but because she was by no means sure what the great bulk of the nobles, 
of the gentry, and of the common people would approve. They must not 
be offended and they must accept the new church [I, 201]. 


Nevertheless in Elizabeth’s reign the episcopal form of church govern- 
ment was firmly established as the polity of the English church and by 
this polity she prepared to stand. She believed in reformation, but 
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reformation had now gone quite far enough. To go farther was to 
squint at anarchy. Therefore in some way or other she prepared to 
arrest further advance, and to have all her subjects conform. 

But Puritanism arose in this same reign and began to assert itself 
very insistently through letters coming up from many directions, and 
with complete unanimity complaining of oppression and of serious inter- 
ference with rights. At first all this was perplexing, and the authorities 
did not know what to do about it. But at last Puritanism was “un- 
masked.” It was discovered that there was a deliberate and deeply 
laid plan to abolish episcopacy and set presbytery up in its stead. Thus 
was revealed a radical issue and around this issue the battle was to 
rage. Moreover, it gradually developed that not only in polity, but 
also in doctrine, were the differences between Anglicanism and Puri- 
tanism so divergent that there was no possibility that they should ever 
be compromised. 

But at the accession of James I we reach the stage of final, and 
unequivocal, and discriminating decision. The time has come for 
reconstruction, and this is the subject of Book II. The succession has 
been made secure by the union of the crowns of Scotland and England; 
Protestantism has been safely established; and it remains to adjust 
the relations of Catholicism and Puritanism to Anglicanism. This 
problem is to be intrusted to the decision of ecclesiastics—and its 
solution is the reconstruction of the English church. 

In 1604 the welfare of the English Church demanded, both for the present 
and the future, three things: the codification of the Canons, Articles, and 
Ordinances then in force; the provision of adequate ecclesiastical incomes; 
and the enforcing of conformity. The first would answer the swelling 
murmur among the Puritans that “it is now high time for them to declare 
to the world by what authoritie they doe these thinges and no longer to 
hold us in suspense with generall termes of justification.” The second would 
remedy pluralities and non-residence, and make possible a learned clergy so 
far as so deepseated an evil could be reached by any single reform at one time. 
The last would once more restore the vigour of the old administrative fabric 
and render the work of maintaining peace and order less difficult in the future. 
In this golden year, 1604, the English church, as Englishmen now know it, 
came into definite being [I, 334]. 

With this threefold purpose clearly in mind James and Bancroft 
resolutely set themselves to its attainment. Their work culminated in 
tracing the growth of the written constitution into the Canons of 1604, 
and the shaping of the Visitation Articles of 1605. It remained to carry 
out the provisions. 
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The Puritans, of whom Dr. Usher thinks the comparative number 
was really very small, had done everything in their power to prevent 
the passage of the Code of Canons. Yet they were passed, confirmed by 
the Crown as the binding law of the church, and proclaimed on July 16. 

The issue is now squarely joined. The Puritans must take one of 
two alternatives. They must conform or be deprived. Bancroft had 
foreseen the crisis. As far as possible he had sought to relieve it of its 
harshness. He would have been glad to wink at mild non-conformity, 
indeed he sometimes did. With a little stretch of the Puritan con- 
science coupled with a little shrewd diplomacy nearly if not quite all 
might have escaped deprivation. As was understood among the few 
rulers ecclesiastical and temporal in the mediaeval system: “A man 
might think all he pleased but let him not talk about his thinking.” 
But the Puritans could not stretch their consciences, neither could they 
be wisely diplomatic. The result was that most of them remained 
“obstinate,” and consequently suffered all the terrible consequences 
of deprivation. 

With much learning and admirable technique Dr. Usher has in the 
second book set the whole subject before us, closing with two chapters 
on: ‘Justice Tempered with Mercy,” and “Administrative Recon- 
struction.” 

The third book is devoted to a vindication of Reconstruction, and 
is written on the same high plane of scholarship and skill. 

Considered as a whole, the work is one of exceedingly minute, pains- 
taking, patient research. Every student of the period, whatever his 
political, economic, or ecclesiastical point of view, will at once see the 
necessity of giving it careful and prolonged attention. In his preface 
the author says: 


I have tried in these pages to tell nothing but the truth, with an impar- 
tiality which should scorn to serve the interests of a sect or pander to the 
maintenance of a cherished tradition. I have, of course, aimed at entire accu- 
racy of reference, citation, and statement. 


We believe that he is entirely sincere. In his altogether admirable 
first chapter on “The Problem of Reconstruction” he takes account 
of all the elements in the problem. He recognizes fully the conscience 
controlling all parties and the inevitable “clash of two irreconcilable 
ideas.” But as he warms up to his subject any lingering trace of sym- 
pathy for the Puritans vanishes, and James and Bancroft are carefully 
justified. But this only shows once more how difficult, perhaps we 
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should say how impossible, it is for any of us entirely to eliminate 
the personal equation. 4 

At the conclusion of an inadequate review of a valuable work we 
venture to make three observations: (1) Among Dr. Usher’s sources 
are many new ones and he has used them for the first time. Naturally 
these sources will be rigidly scrutinized by all who may not at first 
accept the conclusions drawn from them. But we are sure that Dr. 
Usher will warmly welcome such scrutiny. (2) We believe that the day 
of enforced conformity even in the slightest particular has passed 
forever. Indeed it looks as if disestablishment were written in the 
stars. Most interesting is Lecture 8 in the last Bampton Lectures by 
Canon Hobhouse. On pp. 326 ff. he says: “ Disestablishment is bound 
up with disendowment.” The time is now at hand when Christians 
can only claim liberty—liberty to believe, liberty to teach, and liberty 
to pay the bills. This puts a fearful responsibility upon the Christian 
family—the Christian church—and all the agencies for Christian 
promotion. (3) The Puritans with all their shortcomings are the fore- 
runners and the English promoters of the course of events that has at 
last led to the situation in which we find ourselves today. 


J. W. Moncrier 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE CHURCH IN THEORY AND IN FACT 


Canon Hobhouse’s lectures’ present a series of studies showing the 
relations of the church and the world from New Testament times to 
the present. The complexity and incongruity of these relations increase 
until the period of the Reformation. Since the Reformation the perennial 
problem has been to rectify the mistakes of the earlier times, and to 
make adjustments suitable to the ever-changing order of the modern 
world. . 

Beginning with the gospel records we should first of all learn from 
-them precisely what were the fundamental teachings of the Master. 

Two principles [says Canon Hobhouse] may at once be stated as clearly 
demonstrated if the gospel records are worthy of credit: I. Christ intended 
to found a visible divine society upon earth to perpetuate his work; and his 
intention was primary, not subsidiary; II. This divine society he represented 
as being separate from, and in some sense antagonistic to, the world; and 
membership in it must involve sacrifice. 


t The Church and the World in Idea and in History. By Walter Hobhouse- 
New York and London: Macmillan, 1910. xxiv-+411 pages. $3.25. 
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Back of these principles are also two principles found in Natural 
Religion and the Old Testament: 

I. God always respects human freedom, both in the sphere of moral action 
and in the sphere of intellectual belief. 

II. God uses human instruments for his revelation and for the spiritual 
guidance of men. 


We must not forget, then, that this divine society is separate from, 
and in some sense antagonistic to, the world; and that membership 
in it must involve sacrifice; and that God always respects human 
freedom. But these three things are the very ones that the church did 
begin very early to forget, and did finally lose. The result has been 
the terrible and shocking events that scandalize the pages of church 
history; and the paralyzing apathy that too much marks the church 
today. In the bright light of the discussion the remedy appears full 
and distinct—the church must get back to first principles. 

The antagonism between the church and the world was sharp by the 
end of the first century. The church to afl outward appearances was 
small and insignificant. The world was powerful and influential, appeal- 
ing to the natural disposition of men. The church called for radical 
changes that reversed the moral and commercial ideas of the world. 
A violent conflict was therefore inevitable. The church stood for its 
principles, and the world persecuted the church. But upon the whole 
the church not only maintained its principles—it made substantial 
conquests during the ante-Nicene period, and by the end of that period 
it may be said to have overcome the world through the conversion of 
Constantine, and the triumph at Nicaea. 

But now the real danger for the church sets in. The church relaxes 
the rigor of its requirements, and admits the world on easy terms, and 
the line of separation is obliterated in the union of church and state. 
The church becomes coincident with the state and is thoroughly secu- 
larized. Then by wholesale and coercive methods it reaches out and 
takes in the barbarians. In this process of secularization, and in part 
because of it, taking the imperial organization as a model, there grew 
up a powerful hierarchy. Paganized and Judaized as it was, it pursued 
- worldly aims, and used worldly means, losing sight of the great truth 
that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world. 

But the resulting situation aroused many of the noblest spirits of 
the Middle Ages, and protests began to appear in such men as Dante, 
Marsilius, Wiclif, Hus, and at last the great upheaval came in what 
we call the Reformation. A radical change was made from popery to 
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Erastianism. Erastianism was only better than popery. Christianity 
is essentially a spiritual religion, and any authoritative relation between 
church and state, whether it be popery or Erastianism, is destructive 
of what is fundamental in Christianity—spirituality. 

The Reformation, then, did not undo the mischief that had already 
been done, and when we look out upon Christendom we do not see 
a harmonious, happy world permeated and voluntarily controlled by 
Christian principles, but we do see what Canon Hobhouse calls “the 
religious chaos of today.” Religion is easy. Few who belong to the 
churches understand that membership means sacrifice. They accord- 
ingly do not feel financial responsibility. They are unwilling to give 
time and careful thought to missionary, educational, evangelizing, and 
other agencies of the church, as they give time and thought to their 
secular business. To them church membership is a popular mode of 
getting born, getting married, getting buried, and getting to heaven at 
last—and that is about all. There is, then, no sufficient reason why 
they should belong to the church at all. 

But what of the remedy? It is perfectly simple, but unequivocal, 
and uncompromising. All depends upon whether we are willing to 
apply it. We must go back to fundamental principles. They are: 
discipleship; sacrifice; distinctness from the world. These principles 
are not temporary—they are permanent. The whole history of the 
church shows that neglect of them is disastrous. 

The method of procedure is also very clear. There must be a reunion 
of the churches. This does not mean absolute uniformity—which is 
impossible. There must also be membership and discipline. Member- 
ship must be understood to mean obligation and sacrifice as well as 
privilege. 

Once more: The whole drift of the argument in the lectures is against 
“establishment.” Establishment is no longer logical, and its area is 
steadily contracting. With disestablishment is bound up disendowment. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the book is strong and true; and there 
is no reason why the lecturer in his preface should have mentioned 
what he considered his disqualifications for the task he had undertaken. 


J. W. Moncrier 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Studies in Theology* is the title of the latest publication from the 
pen of the veteran religious philosopher and theologian, the late principal 


2 Studies in Religion and Theology. The Church: In Idea and In History. By 
A. M. Fairbairn. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 265 pages. $3.50 nct. 
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of Mansfield College whose recent retirement from the teaching staff 
of that institution means a loss to British nonconformists. The author 
says of this volume, “‘I confess that its basis is formed by a collection 
of scattered papers, yet it has become a treatise on the church,” and 
this is an accurate description of its character. For it is, in part, a 
collection of essays which were written at different times and yet there 
is a coherence and continuity to the book. The subtitle, “The Church: 
In Idea and History,” indicates the general character of the discussion. 
Principal Fairbairn presents a clear, strong apologetic for the ideals 
and polity of the Free churches as against that of the Established or 
Episcopal church. As a historian and theologian he undertakes to 
show that the essential nature and spirit of our Christian religion needs 
the Free church for its clearest and most adequate realization and 
expression. The argument is, in the main, historical, and ecclesiastical 
history is subjected to a critical and discriminating investigation in 
order that the church of today may arrive at a clear conception of her 
message and so a true appreciation of her mission. Portions of the 
discussion have especial reference to ecclesiastical conditions peculiar to 
England, and, at times, to incidents contemporary with the delivery of 
the lecture a quarter of a century ago, but the main contentions of the 
book have vital reference to the present problems of the Christian church. 

The first chapter is a reproduction of an address delivered in 1883 
before the Congregational Union of England, upon “The Christian 
Religion in the First Century,’”’ and deals in an interesting and most 
suggestive manner with the origin and essential elements of primitive 
Christianity, and its relation to the religious, political, and social con- 
ditions and ideas of that age. It covers nearly fifty pages and must 
have taxed the patience of his listeners. “The Christian Religion in 
the Nineteenth Century” is a reproduction of another address and the 
second chapter of the book. The author sees in his age a revolt of the 
reason and conscience of the people against the sacerdotalism and polit- 
ical ideas of the church, and an alienation of the educated and indus- 
trial classes from the church. 

The remaining portion of the first part of the book is an exposition 
and defense of Free-church ideals and a comparison between its ideals 
and polity and those of the Established church. The issue between 
the Free and the Established church is not merely one of the relation 
of church and state but “represents fundamental and material differ- 
ences in our notion of doctrine and religion.”” The Anglican church is 
essentially sacerdotal and sacerdotalism is 
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the doctrine that the man who ministers in sacred things, the institution 
through which and the office or order in which he ministers, the acts he per- 
forms, the sacraments and rites he celebrates, are so ordained and constituted 
of God as to be the peculiar channels of his grace, essential to true worship, 
necessary to the being of religion, and the full realization of the religious life. 
The sacerdotal system, with all its constituents and accessories, personal, 
official, and ceremonial, becomes a vast intercessory medium, held to be as a 
whole, and in all its parts, though organized and administered by man, so 
the creation and expression of the divine will as to be the supernatural, 
authorized, and authoritative agency for the reconciliation of God and man. 
. . . « Where the sacerdotalism comes in is where the man and the institution, 
with the acts and articles needed for its operation, are made so of the essence 
of religion that where they are not it cannot be in its truth and purity; that 
to belong to it a man must belong to them, that through them, and them only, 
can God come, as it were, into full possession of the man, or the man into 
full and living fellowship with God. 


Sacerdotalism builds faith in God upon the church rather than 
faith in the church upon faith in God. It limits the “universality of 
the divine grace,’ making it “narrow and partial’ conditioned by 
“imperfect men.” It magnifies the church instead of God, the sublimity 
of its idea is sensuous while the evangelical is spiritual and ethical, an 
appeal direct to the conscience and reason of men. 

The second portion of the volume is concerned with the foundation 
of the Christian church. The New Testament conception of the 
“ecclesia” is worked out with thoroughness and clearness and contrib- 
utes directly to the main argument, but the exposition of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and of the other teaching of Jesus, of the significance 
of his death, of the character of Paul and his message, and his relation 
to the other apostles, the character of John and the main ideas of the 
prologue of his gospel have only an indirect relation to the main thesis 
of the book. 

It is difficult to appreciate the volume as a whole. While in a sense 
a considerable portion of it is apologetic and controversial, an exposi- 
tion and defense of the Free church, yet the author brings to his task 
such broad culture and sweetness of spirit, such profound philosophical 
and religious insight, and such sanity of judgment, that there is lacking 
the narrowness, intolerance, and dogmatism which, unfortunately, too 
often characterize religious controversy. His spirit and method are 
pre-eminently those of the Christian and the scholar. The discussion 
is more largely historical than philosophical, but the philosophical 
implications are in harmony with those set forth in his Philosophy 
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of the Christian Religion. As a historical student his conclusions 
are practically those of enlightened and progressive orthodoxy. The 
major part of the book is concerned with such problems as one meets 
with in biblical theology or in an introduction to the New Testanient 
and there is no valuable contribution to either subject. The book should 
prove very helpful and suggestive to the preacher or the editor of a 
religious journal. The reviewer found himself turning from its pages 
to jot down some sermon outline which it had suggested. The editor 
of a religious paper will find an illuminating discussion of many problems 
that are of vital interest to his readers. There is a fine religious spirit 
in the book and many portions are excellent devotional reading. Inter- 
mingled with the historical and biblical interpretations are illustrations, 
reminiscences, and pictures of the imagination. The material of the 
historian and theologian is expressed in the imagery, art, and emotional 
coloring of the preacher, making its appeal alike to heart and head. 
And, yet, at times, the discussion is prolonged until it becomes weari- 
some, lacking in virility and freshness, and is a repetition of common- 
places familiar to the intelligent reader. 


WILFRED CURRIER KEIRSTEAD 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEw BRUNSWICK 
FREDERICTON, N.B. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM, PRAGMATISM, AND THE NEW 
REALISM 


Philosophy has become remarkably controversial of late. Several 
significant and vigorous movements of protest have arisen against 
absolute idealism, the almost unquestioned orthodoxy of the last genera- 
tion of philosophers in England and America. Three of these movements 
constitute more or less class-conscious schools of thought, viz., personal 
idealism, pragmatism, and the new realism. These movements are 
represented in the three books under review in this article. 

Dr. Hastings Rashdall’s little volume of six lectures™ delivered at 
Cambridge is published as the first of a series of semi-popular “‘ Studies in 
Theology,” edited by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn of Oxford. Dr. Rashdall is 
a well-known English representative of personal idealism. He differs 
in some points from others of the same school—from Dr. McTaggart of 
Cambridge in being a theist, and from Professor Howison of California 
in being also a creationist. His lectures are intended to serve as an 


t Philosophy and Religion. By Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt., D.C.L. New York: 
Scribner, 1910. xvi+189 pages. $0.75. 
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introduction to the philosophical way of conceiving the essentials of 
Christian faith. 

Dr. Bawden’s book? undertakes an exposition of the principles of 
pragmatism, dealing with such topics as experience, consciousness, 
feeling, thinking, truth, reality, evolution and the Absolute, mind and 
matter. The author is a former pupil of Professor Dewey, and adheres 
pretty closely to the Dewey type of pragmatism. 

The third volume under review? comprises nineteen essays—some of 
them of much more than ordinary interest and importance—published 
in honor of Professor William James of Harvard, by the members of the 
faculties of philosophy and psychology in Columbia University. The 
first eight of these essays, by Professors Fullerton, Dewey, Bush, Mon- 
tague, Woodridge, C. A. Strong, Pitkin, and Miller, consider more or 
less explicitly, and most of them favorably, the present trend toward 
realism. 

We turn first to the volume on Philosophy and Religion. Dr. 
Rashdall finds value in the cosmological and moral arguments for the 
existence of God, but, as is usual with idealists, his favorite basis for 
theism is epistemology. The first step is from common-sense to sub- 
jective idealism. There is nothing in matter as we know it, it is argued, 
which does not obviously imply mind; therefore matter can never have 
existed without mind. This is a glaring instance of the fallacy of argu- 
ing from what has been called “the ego-centric predicament’’—every- 
thing which we know is, of course, known; therefore there is nothing 
that is not known! It sounds like a confession, though intended as an 
apology, when the author says: ‘It is for the most part only by a con- 
siderable course of habituation extending over some years that a man 
succeeds in thinking himself into the idealistic view of the universe.” 

The next step is to relieve the subjectivism as far as possible, and to 
complete the theistic argument by introducing the mind of God as a 
carry-all in which things can exist as ideas when not so existing in the 
minds of men. Matter cannot exist apart from mind—so the well- 
worn argument runs—but matter does not exist merely for our minds, 
which have had a beginning in an already existent universe; therefore 
there must be a mind possessing universal knowledge. One may admit 

2 The Principles of Pragmatism: a Philosophical Interpretation of Experience. 
By H. Heath Bawden. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. x+ 
364 pages. $1.50. 

3 Essays Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William James. By his 
Colleagues at Columbia University. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1908. 
viii+610 pages. $3. 
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the force of the critique of atheistic idealism, but here the necessity of 
divine help, in order to get out of the more obvious difficulties of a sub- 
jectivism which there was no need of getting into, is offered as a positive 
proof of the existence of Ged! 

Our quarrel is not with the religious content of Dr. Rashdall’s 
thought; it is with its proffered philosophical basis. He offers us God, 
freedom, immortality, revelation, and much of the content of Christian 
doctrine. But when we are asked to accept all as the gift of episte- 
mological idealism, we hesitate to receive what looks so much like 
stolen goods! When will philosophers learn to found theism upon 
religion instead of upon epistemology ? 7 

Turning to Dr. Bawden’s book, we find pragmatism defined as “‘a 
recent movement of thought which is seeking to do justice to the neg- 
lected claims of common sense, of religious faith, and of science, in 
determining a true philosophy of life.”” One wonders, however, why the 
author mentions religious faith, for one looks in vain for appeal to any 
religion and its postulates as a source of metaphysical hypotheses. 
An extremely attenuated shadow of religion appears where it is asserted: 
“We do sometimes achieve our ends, get somewhere, accomplish some- 
thing. To this extent and in this sense it may be said that we are of, 
with, to, for, in the Absolute.” Like Professor Dewey’s celebrated 
“postulate of immediate empiricism,’ pragmatism, as Dr. Bawden 
actually employs it, is, in its negative aspect, a device for keeping 
religious faith from having anything to say, directly or indirectly, in 
the construction of a philosophy of life. (The strange thing is that 
when this type of pragmatism is taken over intact by the theologian 
or philosopher of religion, he so often fails to see that the “‘ God-idea”’ 
he talks about is nothing more than the ghost of a dead God!) In 
strong contrast with idealism, which builds a religious cosmology upon 
epistemology, Dewey and many of his disciples not only substitute the 
functional psychology and logic of thinking for the theory of knowledge 
—which may be well enough—but proceed to discredit in advance 
all attempts to formulate a systematic cosmology. Such a truncated 
philosophy as remains is at variance not only with “religious faith” 
but also with “the claims of common-sense” and “science,” for all 
these forms of thought pass readily and even necessarily over into 
cosmology. In spite of their protests against the charge of subjec- 
tivism, pragmatic empiricists of the type under review—pragmatic 
idealist is what Dr. Bawden rather inaptly styles himself—must be 
classified as psychological positivists. 
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In the Principles of Pragmatism it is claimed that the distinction 
between experience and reality is not ontological but methodological 
only. The content of experience is reality; the process of reality is 
experience. Hence there is no sense in speaking of reality beyond 
experience; even to judge of what is supposed to transcend experience 
is to relate it to experience at the same time that one gives it place in 
reality! Consciousness is defined as a transformation phase of experi- 
ence; it is a certain kind of adjustment between two parts of the uni- 
verse. The distinction between the physical and the psychical is simply 
functional; thoughts are things viewed in process of becoming something 
different from what in relation to the needs of former practice they have 
been. 

Professor Dewey’s thought seems to be more consciously anti- 
idealistic and to accommodate itself more deliberately to realism than 
that of his former pupil. Perhaps this is partly because since leaving 
Chicago the professor has fallen among realists, but, be that as it may, 
in his essay in the Columbia volume he takes his stand between the 
idealists and the realists. Reality, he claims, has practical character. 
A thing is what it is experienced as, and within the knowing experience 
a thing is what it is known as; but a thing as known is not what it was 
as simply experienced; the knowing has introduced into the reality (or 
experience) a specific, intended change. Knowing neither creates reality 
(as an extreme idealism would assert), nor does it simply copy it (as a 
naive realist would have to say); knowing modifies an already existent 
reality. Any other view is to be regarded as intellectualistic and static. 

Now there is in this so much vagueness as to just how and how far 
knowing changes reality that misinterpretation is almost inevitable. 
Clearness would be gained if the qualities of material things had been 
Classified as primary, involved in the transformations of physical energy 
which take place in space and time independently of human experience; 
secondary, belonging to things as experienced through the senses; and 
tertiary, the cognized meanings belonging to things as known, judged 
about. Now from the point of view of the next judgment about an object, 
what functions as its reality has been modified by the preceding judg- 
ment, as compared with what it would have been without that judg- 
ment; but these tertiary qualities, or cognized meanings, are the only 
ones directly changed by the knowing process; the others are changeable, 
but indirectly, by the liberation of physical energy through the nervous 
system. When so explained, the view that knowing changes reality 
avoids subjectivism while retaining a dynamic conception of reality. 
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But not only do the realists maintain that knowing reality does not 
change it (what we have called tertiary qualities belonging, they claim, 
not to the thing, but to its external relations), but some of them tend 
to affirm that reality remains unchanged even in its secondary qualities 
by being experienced. Professor Fullerton gives a cautious and defen- 
sible statement of the principles of the new realism as follows: All sensa- 
tion gives experience of the world, the only external world worth talking 
about being the one revealed in experience; phenomena are the qualities 
of things; different minds with their different experiences perceive the 
same things; things when not perceived are yet to be given a place in 
the objective world-order. One is interested to learn from his previously 
published System of Metaphysics that Professor Fullerton is a believer 
in God and immortality, although he does not think it possible or neces- 
sary for these beliefs to be supported by a philosophical demonstration. 

In fact, the new realists are ambitious to make philosophy a science, 
and are decidedly averse to the introduction of religious considerations 
into its processes. Dr. Bush’s paper, for example, is a protest against 
“spiritualistic idealism” as “a survival of primitive animism,” and he 
complains that modern philosophy has been in the main not free inquiry ° 
but Protestant metaphysics. Thus the very element which Eucken 
regards as of chief value in philosophy—the element of spiritual insight— 
is what these realists regard as the corrupting factor. 

Professor Woodbridge’s paper examines the philosophical status of 
epistemology and incidentally gives expression to a realistic point of 
view. Epistemology is not needed, he claims, as a warrant for the 
conclusions of science, and the problems of perception are problems of 
natural science, not of epistemology. The service rendered by the latter 
is not logical but moral and spiritual only; it is not knowledge which 
it modifies, but character—although just how it does this is not indicated. 

Dr. Woodbridge says if there is a physical world external to conscious- 
ness, there is also a physical world within consciousness, and yet, although 
a perceived world is not the same as an unperceived world, the physical 
world is not two, but one. The perceived world is the real world; the 
“perception” is the thing. This may be good common-sense as far 
as it goes, but it leaves some questions unanswered. For example, it 
leaves unsolved what has come to be known as “the Columbia problem,” 
the problem of the nature of consciousness. As Professor Woodbridge 
states it in a still more recent publication, it is the problem of “so 
defining consciousness that provision may be made for the fact that 
things sail into it and out again without any break in the continuity of 
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their being,’ while providing “‘for the occurrence of consciousness 
itself as a temporal event.” This problem the Columbia professors 
seem to have inherited from the pragmatists, and particularly from 
Professor James’s epoch-making article of a few years ago, entitled, 
“Does Consciousness Exist ?”? Time was when philosophers said con- 
sciousness was everything; now the tendency is to say that it is nothing 
existent at all—simply a relation between existent things. Thus the 
new realism appears as a residue of pragmatism, and an inner reason 
is found for the dedication of the Columbia volume to Professor James. 

But another phase of this unsolved problem is the question as to 
the nature of the things that “sail into consciousness and out again,” 
especially before they entered and after they have left. Shall one be a 
naive realist or a Kantian agnostic? Of the four authors whose essays 
remain to be noticed, Messrs. Montague and Pitkin seem to tend toward 
the former alternative, and Dr. Miller examines it sympathetically but 
critically, while Professor Strong’s thought is fundamentally Kantian, 
however much he may try to avoid the agnostic conclusion. Dr. 
Miller holds that all there is of naive realism is acceptable, viz., that the 
different spatial aspects of objects seen successively are all real, but that 
when naive realism is made into a metaphysical theory, requiring one 
to believe that these aspects seen successively really co-exist in time, the 
theory is untenable. Such, however, would seem to be the thought of 
Dr. Pitkin, who claims that experience is a sort of picture of a perma- 
nently existing real world which is known only at intervals and in a partial 
fashion. Professor Montague labors to support his thesis that con- 
sciousness is a form of potential physical energy. To state the view in 
his own words: “What I, from within, would call my sensations are 
neither more nor less than what you, from without, would describe as 
the forms of potential energy to which the kinetic energies of neural 
stimuli would necessarily give rise in passing through my brain.” How- 
ever fantastic and untenable such a theory may seem, it is based upon 
the experienced fact that consciousness gives rise to physical changes, 
and is thus a liberator, and therefore, it would seem, in some measure 
a creator of physical energy. This potentiality of physical energy in 
consciousness is very suggestive of a sort of evolutionary creationism 
in cosmology—a view readily connecting itself with the thought of the 
immanence of God. 

Professor Strong’s very interesting paper offers “‘substitutionalism”’ 
as a theory of knowledge. This is to the effect that objects are always 
given or known substitutionally; the perceptive experience is projected 
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and substituted for the object as it is in itself. It is an attempt to merge 
two antagonistic views, viz., common-sense realism and Kantian agnos- 
ticism, into one; with the result, as in the case of the stereoscope, that 
the original views do not unite, but alternately dissolve into each other. 
It is asserted that we know directly the independently real object, but 
it turns out that what we see, for instance, is, strictly speaking, not the 
object itself, but a visual phenomenon which we project and substitute 
for it—a substitution which is practically justified. Thus we have what 
is not knowledge, but something else “just as good.” This curious 
position is necessitated by the initial assumption that our perceptive 
experiences are not im the order which they reveal, but in a place repre- 
sented by that of the brain-states with which they are correlated—in 
other words, that experience is all cortical or “subcutaneous.” If that 
were the case, of course things external to the body—or brain—could 
be known only substitutionally, and one would be forced, in spite of 
hinself, “back to Kant.” 

The real problem of present-day philosophy is not how a subcutaneous 
mind can know that it has copied an extra-mental reality; that is a 
false problem which one should not try to solve, but to get rid of. The 
real problem before the philosopher is how to retain the ethical and reli- 
gious values for which theistic personal idealism stands, together with 


the common-sense of realism and the new insight made possible by the 
functional psychology which is fundamental to the instrumental logic 
of the most fruitful sort of pragmatism. 


Dovuctas C. MACINTOSH 
YaLe Divinity ScHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


In his recent work* Professor Ladd has rendered a twofold service. 
He has compressed into a single volume the net results of his philosophic 
thinking during the past generation. Further, he has aimed to state 
his views in such a form that he may be understood by all who 
yield careful and thoughtful attention. Important as is the former, 
the latter service is far greater in its significance. This is a hopeful 
day for philosophy when it aims to make itself understood. It is 
fitting that so ardent a lover of wisdom should make it a matter of heart 
and conscience that his theme be presented not as an esoteric discipline 
but as a way to salvation for his age from that sensuousness and vul- 

4 Knowledge, Life, and Reality. An Essay in Systematic Philosophy. By 
George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D., New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1909. 549 pages. 
$3.50. 
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garity which he believes neglect of philosophy begets. He is concerned 
in the practical aspects of the situation because he sees in philosophy 
‘an enormous accession of motive power for either evil or good results.” 

It is inevitable that the author should refer to and quote from his 
previous publications. He does not claim to present particularly new 
results cf his thinking. Yet, while ‘he writes as one who aims to enforce 
the reasonableness vi philosophizing, he is not unsensitive to the latest 
phases of his subject. Even the general reader, however, in these days 
of the popularity of the pragmatic philosophy will be somewhat dis- 
appointed to note the absence of any adequate discussion of the merits 
or demerits of pragmatism. Enough is said, it is true, to indicate the 
author’s opposition to the movement. He denounces its “foolish fury 
toward the systems called by their older and more respectable names”’ 
and sees in it little semblance of an adequate solution of the problem of 
knowledge. He looks upon “pragmatism” as a much-abused word and 
denies that the test of truth is ever pragmatic. But these and other 
similar references to pragmatism -are purely incidental and form no 
important part of the discussions. 

There are other currents in present-day thinking which are stamped 
with disapproval. No sympathy is shown for a psychology “without 
the metaphysical implicate of a soul.” He believes that self-conscious- 
ness points to an agent. But by a soul he means something more than 
mind or intellect (p. 60) and regards ‘“‘a stream of consciousness” as a 
most unfortunate and misleading figure of speech. Yet elsewhere he 
affirms that which he has denied and identifies soul and mind (pp. 
227, 232). He declares that a soul is not a mere abstraction but refuses 
to see in it an entity analogous to material substance. So far as dis- 
coverable its essence lies in will, and is coincident with self. He refuses 
to entertain the notion of an unconscious or subconscious self because 
it is a contradiction in terms, every self being self-conscious. He holds 
that all such theories are either a cover for a mechanistic philosophy or 
for ignorance of the actual causes. 

Adherence to any one system of thought he repudiates. He seems 
to be especially sensitive to the defects of the Kantian philosophy. 
He denies the possibility of unmetaphysical science—‘‘it is human to 
philosophize’’—and admits the indebtedness of philosophy to science 
both in matter and method. He rejects mechanism and emphasizes 
the dynamic as against the static interpretation of things. The universe 
undergoes development; God alone is exempt from evolution. This 
exemption is made because God is held to be an absolute person, and a 
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perfect ethical spirit. There is a certain immediacy in the test of reality 
that suggests a sympathy, which is admitted, with the faith-philosophy 
of Jacobi. But that sympathy is not complete; Professor Ladd, unlike 
Jacobi, knows but one criterion of truth. Reality, whether of subject 
or object, and the actual relation of both are regarded as indubitable 
experiences of sense-perception or of self-consciousness. If you raise, 
in the case of God, an ontological problem, the same problem attaches 
to all knowledge. “Being” is an assumption “based upon the faith 
of human reason in itself.” Reject that assumption and nescience 
follows. As between realism and idealism our author is an idealist, 
but he would contest the exclusive acceptance of either. Even the great 
ideals have a realistic aspect and objective validity. 

In ethics, hedonism is rejected and utilitarian standards are cast 
aside. The feeling of obligation is ultimate though moral judgments are 
modified by environment, education, and reflection. Hence, the place 
of evolution in ethics is recognized; even the moral ideal undergoes 
evolution. The claims of the various virtues are to be adjusted by the 
one moral self, a self that determines rather than is determined by the 
moral ideal. All ethics, however, is fundamentally metaphysical; 
“the criteria, sanctions, and ideals of ethics must have their ultimate 
source and final warrant in the world-ground.”’ In other terms, it is 
based upon the faith that the universe at heart is moral. Of course, 
this suggests the problem of evil. But faith, our author claims, is the 
final solution of this. He urges that the mere statement of the problem 
presupposes the supremacy of moral conditions. However much it 
may seem to some that the whole case for ethics has been assumed by 
this dependence upon faith, at least it is clear that Professor Ladd has 
no sympathy with those who seek to establish an ethics divorced from 
religious implications. 

Throughout the volume runs a defense of anthropomorphism, 
wherever found. Quite pertinently we are asked how otherwise, being 
men, could we know the universe save as the human mind grasps it. 
Even causality, fundamental in science, is both anthropomorphic and 
anthropopathic in its nature. Such a condition upon knowing cannot 
be escaped. Hence the God we know must be anthropomorphic. 
Monism, rather than dualism, is the outcome of philosophy; the uni- 
verse is grounded in a personal spirit. Religion is not science though it 
is reason that constructs the object of religious faith. Such a task is 
undertaken because reason has faith in its power to reach reality. But 
the God of philosophy, in whom are realized the ideals of humanity, 
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seems in conflict with the God of popular thought. Nevertheless God 
is one, and we must guard ourselves against an attitude of opposition 
to modern science and philosophy. 

Upon the whole the work is stimulating and helpful. Some of the 
conclusions are not as definite as could be desired and, at times, we feel 
that the presentation of a controverted point has not been so fair and 
complete as we would like. Yet we must regard the limits imposed 
by a single volume upon free discussion and expression. We believe 
that at least the work will introduce, in an intelligible way, problems 
that carry their own impulse to more detailed consideration. 


WILLIAM THEODORE PAULLIN 
DENVER, COLO. 


In a recent books Dr. Buckham has entertainingly discussed various 
implications of the category of personality. His major attention, how- 
ever, is devoted to a consideration of the problem of the self and the 
nature of personalism. 

At the beginning the author is confronted with the old problem, Is 
there a workable line of demarkation between animals and men? He 
decides that ‘“‘the kind of capacity’’ constitutes a dividing line which 
“nothing can obliterate” (p. 30). Is the chasm then impassable? 
The answer is cautiously guarded: on the one hand, we may speak of 
a “germinal” or “potential” personality in domestic animals; but we 
may not speak of a “real personality” in this connection. “That this 
potential personality will ever become actual personality in the individual 
animal, in some other state of existence, no one can absolutely affirm or 
deny” (p. 29). And, on the other hand, it is difficult to find, in the 
lowest types of humanity, “any trace of that regality we call personality; 
yet who doubts that it is there, if only it can be awakened and developed”’ 
(p. 30)? 

The author’s primary interest, however,isinman. His thesis is that 
in every human being there is a conflict between the “empirical self”’ 
and the “True Self”; and that this conflict indicates an opportunity 
for the achievement of personality. ‘Whether the True Self . . . . or 
the empirical self . . . . is to win and rule, depends upon the Will” © 
(p. 80). The empirical self belongs to the phenomenal order: it is “the 
product of an evolutionary series that goes back to the primordial germ”’ 
(p. 191); it is “the self of moods, the plaything of circumstances and 
environment” (p. 72); its conscious activity is on the level of “under- 

5 Personality and the Christian Ideal. A Discussion of Personality in the Light 


of Christianity. By J. W. Buckham. Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press, 
Igo. xvi+263 pages. $1.50. 
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standing, feeling, conation”’ (p. 71); it is not “an immoral self. It is 
simply unmoral” (p. 76). But when the will yields to the natural 
desires of the empirical self then “an act is committed which tends to 
deform the empirical self and constitute an anti-self” (p. 81). This 
anti-self is “no part of our original self-hood; it is a self that each of 
us constructs de novo” (p. 80). It becomes “an actual, enslaving, 
pseudo-self”’; it “finds other spirits worse than itself and develops in 
their company” (p. 82); it joins that “kingdom of anti-selves’”’ which 
is ‘‘the curse, and the only curse, of existence” (p. 83). And yet this 
anti-self, “‘as compared with the True Self,’”’ has no “genuine reality 
whatever” (p. 82). The “True Self” belongs to the noumenal order: 
it is not “an evolution from below” but “an impartation from above” 
(p. 191); it is “the self that transcends experience, that partakes of 
the universal” (p. 62); it is “not moved by physical conditions and 
states, except with its own consent” (p. 106); it introduces “order, 
harmony, end-serving” into this “unmoral, unregulated, purposeless 
world of sense” (p. 77); it is the “indestructible center of human salva- 
bility . . . . incapable of absolute perversion” (p. 82); it is “the 
Christ within” (p. 260); it is a co-operating member in “‘a society of 
persons, a Kingdom of God” (p. 131). ¢ 

The nature of personalism may be defined by contrasting poner’ 
ality and personality. The former has to do with “the natural order” 
it is a “distinctively racial product” (p. 33); it is a “time aha 
(p. 37); it is associated with the natural, the phenomenal, facts, science 
(p. 249). The latter has to do with “the eternal order”: it is “an 
intrinsic reality” (p. 33); it is “‘a supertemporal noumenon”’ (p. 37); 
its constituent elements are self-consciousness, unity, freedom, worth; 
it is in its very nature “universal” (p. 39); it is associated with the 
spiritual, the noumenal, verities, ontology (p. 249). It is impossible, 
however, to find ‘‘a mere human individual, uncompounded with per- 
sonality” (p. 34). In fact each human being “belongs to two orders of 
existence—the eternal order and the time order,” i.e., man “belongs 
to the first and inhabits the second” (p. 188). ‘The person... . is 
in the individual, as the nucleus is within the cell” (p. 38); he can 
“neither be born nor grow old nor die” (p. 37); he is a unique “end in 
himself,”” and may realize himself only in association with his fellows 
(p. 21); his empirical uniqueness consists in his specific type of indi- 
viduality, his spiritual uniqueness in his specific type of character 
(p. 28). 

Now, Jesus discerned this personality in every man; he counted 
everything as means to the achievement of the one end, personality; 
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he established in his daily life the basic principle of conduct—man is 
to meet man on the level of ends, as person to person. In his own 
person there was a remarkable and exceptional union “of vitality and 
harmony, of enthusiasm and serenity.” He was “aflame with zeal, and 
yet, like the burning bush, he was not consumed . . . . He was the 
radium of the moral world, constantly irradiating moral and spiritual 
force, yet with undiminished supply” (p. 195). He left “no ideal 
unfulfilled” (p. 205); he was “‘the perfect human person” (p. 194); he 
possessed “incomparable purity of moral insight and motive... . 
integrity of moral fiber . . . . wholeness and harmony of moral quality 
. . » . greatness and splendor of moral achievement.” Such qualities 
make him “transcendent, archetypal, ideal” (p. 194). To him, however, 
we may not ascribe “absolute perfection,” but only to “the Eternal 
Word” (p. 194). “He is the Goal .... of human aspiration and 
achievement” (p. 200); and by following Jesus Christ we may best 
achieve our moral self-development. 

Just a word may be said concerning three points. Has not the 
author virtually reinstated the Platonic dualism? “Impartation,” 
just as certainly as “participation,” presupposes two worlds. The 
dualism which is based upon a world of discourse is not to be confused 
with that which is based upon a Ptolemaic theory of the universe. 
In the entire discussion we find no explanation of “personality” —it is 
simply given, it is imparted to man by God. In the second place, the 
author employs the theory of imitation (p. 44) to account for the develop- 
ment of the consciousness of meaning. But imitation presupposes social 
consciousness; and becomes comprehensible only when there is a con- 
sciousness of other selves. On this theory of imitation, how explain the 
fact that the action of one form, in a contest for the protection of life, 
calls out in another form a diametrically opposite reaction? Again, 
during the first year, are not the parents more imitative than the child ? 
Finally, Dr. Buckham virtually forfeits the primary basis for any real 
explanation of that which he is most interested in—ideals. I quote: 
“‘Tdeals, aspirations, convictions, valuations .... come not at all 
within the purview of science (except in pyschology, and there only 
on the physiological side) . . . . ” (p. 250). Just what peculiar advan- 
tage has physiological psychology over social psychology in the study 
of ideals? Are ideals merely imparted to the individual, or does the 
individual really construct his ideals? In either event it would seem 
fitting, in the study of the inevitably accompanying psychical processes, 
to elevate psychology into major significance. 
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